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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 
* «who - receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 





ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS 
Leipzig, swag been appointed mt for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will. send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 
Berlin Agents for Tae Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tae Reaper, 

weceive ks intended for Review, and fo Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
‘Subscribers on account of Tuz Reaper. Annual Subscription, 


‘including postage, 13 rupees. 


BLIND.—A PUBLIC MEETING 


in Aid of the ASSOCIATION for PROMOTING the 
GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND wil) be held at ST. 
JAMES’S HALL on TUESDAY, MAY 15, at 2.30 p.w. The 
ARCHBISHOP of YORK in the Chair. The Earl of Carnarvon, 
the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Houghton, the Dean of West- 
minster, and Professor Fawcett are expected to 7. Tickets 
may be had at the Society’s Establishments, 210 Oxford Street, 
near Portman Square, and 127 Euston There are 30,000 
Blind in the k om, 2,600 of whom are in London; the 
pea | are in deep distress. Contributions earnestly 


solici 








R. PLANCHE on the PORTRAIT 

EXHIBITION.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., 

or by post 5d., contains fine View and Plan of the Hampshire 

Bank Southampton ; the Portrait Exhibition tested by Costume 

and Heraldry ; the Market Crosses of Scotland; the Streets ; 

Progress Abroa? ; Italian Notes; Concrete for Sea Works; Mr. 

Powell, M.P., on the Obstacles to Gothic Architecture ; Ancient 

Lights; the Architectural Exhibition; and various other 

* aartieles, with all the artistic and tary news.—l1 YORK 
STREET, COVENT GARDEN, and all Newsmen. 





NIVERSITIES UNION CLUB. — The 
TEMPORARY PREMISES of this Club are NOW 
READY FOR OCCUPATION. Gentlemen who are, or have 
been members of any University in the United Kingdom are 
p= mee for admission. Entrance-fee, Fifteen Guineas; Annual 
Su ption, Five 


Guineas. Apne to be made to the 
Secretary at 20 Street, 5.W. 





ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 


TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 
lim fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
PANY ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 


by instalments, upon security, 


P. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM- 
PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury. 


For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the Reine, 
Stations, and Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGE 


STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
ondon: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
in connexion with the University of London).—PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of LOGIC, MENTAL and MORAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY.—The Trustees of the 
College invite Applications from gentlemen desirous of offering 
themselves as candidates for the above Professorship. 


The Trustees propose the allowance to the Professor of a fixed 
salary of £250, in addition to a proportion of the fees to be paid 
by the students attending his classes. 


It is requested that applications may be accompanied by tes- 
timonials or references, and that each candidate will state his 
age, academical degree, and general qualifications. 


Communications addressed “ To the Trustees of the late John 
Owens, Esq.,” under cover to the Secretary to the 3 
Mr. J. P. Aston, Solicitor, South King Street, Manchester, on 
or before the 14th May next, will be duly attended to, and fur- 
ther information will be furnished if required. 


rticularly requested that applications may not be made 
rustees individually. 


J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 
April 11, 1866. 


It is 
to the 





N EDITOR WANTED for a PRO- 
VINCIAL DAILY NEWSPAPER of Liberal Conservative 
Politics. The Paper has been established upwards of thirty 
years as a weekly, and has now attained a large and successful 
daily circulation. A Liberal Salary and Share of Profits will be 
given. High literary ayer and a thorough knowledge 
of newspaper work will be louked for. 


Address, W. E., Junior Atheneum Club, King Street, St. 
James's, S. W. 





OOKE’S GOLD-BAND ANEROID, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


MESSRS. COOKE and SONS, of York and London, have 
the honour to announce that they have recent] PATENTED 
an IMPROVEMENT in the ANEROID, which they believe In- 
creases its Value as a Scientific Instrument, and renders it more 
Adapted for Constant Use in all Climates. 


&@ Specimens may be seen at their London Establishment. 


8. COOKE & SONS, OPTICIANS, &., YORK AND 
LONDON. 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


= ATIONS ae coo EC ee — 
LIPSKS 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origin: Negatives of 
Wanraew pe 1a Roz, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &c., &e. 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





UBLIC and PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
and the GENERAL BOOKBUYER, The Choice of Books 
is now offered in a Series of ry x Fe issued.—No. 1, com- 
prising a Selection of SOLD-OF F S and REMAINDERS, 
published from Is, to £13 18%s., now reduced in _ from 5d. 
and so on to £3 3s. No. 2, com SURPL S$ BOOKS of 
recent date, a pu ed last season, 
offered at 25 and r cent, discount. No, 3, com all the 
RECENT PURCHASES of valuable, illustrated, 
and other books, published from 1s. up to £210, now reduced in 
— a gh Sy to £38. Aer hater, insure ewe 
m made either mally, or , a8 none 
PT GILBERT 


sent without, to 8. an 4 Copthall 
Buil (back of the Bank of England), London, E.C. The 
above ogues gratis and postage . 





GELLEN G OFF, after FORTY YEARS’ 
CONTINUANCE in BUSLNESS. 


IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
forming or adding to their Libraries, Amateurs of Rare and 
Curious Books, Curators of Public Libraries, & 


ABOVE FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of ew 
CURIOUS, age and VALUABLE BOO Spl 


BOOKS of PRINTS, PICTURE ywicrm 
WORKS, Beautifully Nluminated MANUSC on Vellum 


Are nowon SALE at very greatly Reduced Prices, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 & 18 NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 


Recently published, a CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of some 
Guploen, and Useful Old Books, at remarkably low prices. 


Rare, 
This Curious and — e, of about 120 
pages, will be forwarded on t of Six Stamps. 


JOSEPH LILLY 


confidently asserts that such a favourable opportunity of . 
chasing ane and valuablelibeary books will not ssoneoearegetn. 


E NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.8.L. 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE. 
FEASIBLE. 

Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 


Tante A, with Parortts. 
Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 

















Age! Premium. |Age| Premium. |Age; Premium. |Age| Premium. 








£8. d. £8. 4 £3. d. £6. a. 
20; 116 0 |30; 270 };4/ 320 }8)| 477 











No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 
Acrxts Wayreo. Apply to Chief Office. 





[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 

Lomes pbk ww ce ce ek de ae ee 
Fire Insurances Granted on every Description of Property, at 

Home and Abroad, at Moderate Rates, “ ¢ 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


All Policies are now enti to the recent Reduction in the 
a Ae ls. 6d. per cent., whether covering Buildings, Furniture, 


or Stock. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 








ABtists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Instituted 1814. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842. 
Under the immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent Majesty 
The QUEEN. 


President—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A, 


The Fifty-first ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take place 
in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, MAY 12. 


A. H. LAYARD, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, 


Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea each ; to be had of the 
Stewards, and the Assistant-Secretary. 


HENRY WYNDHAM PHILLIPS, Hon. Sec, 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Sec. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 
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ANY’S TEAS ARE 
PRUs ober. 


STRO Fe, vive pda TRA. Is. 6d., 2s., 28, 6d., 3s., to 3s. 
. 4d. per Pound. 


Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 4d. pound. The 
% ‘Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Philli 
and Co. have no Agents. ” 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea orgy King William Street, City, 
London, E.C. 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Carriage Free by their own 
Vans within — miles of No. 8 King William Street, City, and 
send Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway 
Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 

Phillips and Co. have no connexion with any house 
in Worcester or Swansea. 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrrys. 


Public are lly cautioned against worthless 
imitations and Ghoul seo thet Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Bottle, and Stopper. 


Wrapper, Label, 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprretors, 


orcester ; Messrs, & Brackwetn; Messrs. Barctay 
& Son, London, &., &¢.; and by and Oilmen 
universally. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
' OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





— 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT — 
METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 


. GILLOTT, 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
and the by a novel application 
steel pens, he has in- 





uctions which, for 


Each bears the se bal a guarantee os 
they ning one each, 
Gith Inbel outside, and the fuc-simile of his signatures 


of numerous 
Sp ag a ee 
’ r nm rs) 
Are expec wi home Bmty: and road points, suitable for 
taught in schools, 


Sold all Stationers Booksellers. Merchants and 
Winlsmie Deters can be fled at the Works, Graham Street, 
‘Stecet, New York; and at 37 Grace. 





ARTRIDGE & COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 
STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 


The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on urders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream 

” PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 64. per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELO 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d. per 


1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 


3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—Is. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Stationery 
Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, Photographic 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. ° 


ATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


eye tful and Fragrance, by using the 
oe) ONTLED SERVI SOAP 4d. 
and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J.C. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


PATENT SELF - FITTING 
HERES ot Tg ning ny cot 
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R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 

—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in 
y the Inventor 
of Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the defendant Freeman 
was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See the Times, July 13, 1864, 





R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 


—The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 
loge of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received 
information to the effect that the only remedy of any service 
in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


— = 


A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. (Congregations supplied a t 
a reduced 


rate), 
7 eee 
God 


This hymn-book has been compiled upon the 
down by St. Augustine that a hymn be 
PL the only hymn-book which has ever been compiled on this 
to God one would 


only true princi 
= t Hymns should be praise addressed 
not ex to find doubted; yet practically this rule has been 
set aside.”—Quarterly Review. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—Extract from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—‘‘ Is pre- 
scribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of course it would 
net be 3. us singularly popular did it not ‘supply a want and 

a Pp - ” 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 


is the best and most certain remedy in Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c. 








R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 


rs is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentry, Diarrhoea, Colics, 
c. 





R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 


—Caution.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp: Over- 
whelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole 
manufucturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. The immense demand enables the 

rs to reduce the price; it is now Sold in Bottles, 


sae 
Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SUNS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND (Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless art Teeth are unequalled or economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 

tient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 
Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 26 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ‘** Lancet.” 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
Scarborough 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to al] Departments of Commercial 

ements; containing sundry useful Lists and Tables, 
including Latin and French Words used_in Commerce, 
Terms in Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in’English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. 

“ It contains a large amount of general information in daily 
request among merchants and traders, and has a convenient 
index.” — Publisher's Circular. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 
the mode of ascertaining the — of Spirits by means of 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which added a chapter on 
Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 
Custom House for eeercnining the strength of Wines. 
Illustrated with Diagraims. y J. B. Keene, of H.M. 
Customs. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


roca “i ea 


**The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and lan e; there is not in the volume 
a — cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 

ncil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 

. . There is no speaking for speak - 


ence its matchless force. . 
an arrow 


ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor ot “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before,” 
Iliustrated Times. 


“ Tt wili e here, among all classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. ... ese uti pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Lonpon: WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND 107 Dorsrer STREET, SALISBURY SQUARE. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK, §& TYLER have much pleasure 


in announcing that they have just concluded arrangements 
for the future publication of Miss Braddon’s Novels. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


This day, in 3 Vols., 


THE LAD 


price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


YS MILE 


N.B.—An abundant supply of this Novel is now ready at every Circulating Library in the Kingdom. 








CHEAP EDITION OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 
This day, thoroughly revised, price 2s. complete, fscp. Svo, ornamental wrapper, 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET 





N.B.—The Publishers feel an especial gratification in announcing a cheap, well printed, and uniform Edition of 


Miss Braddon’s Novels. 
as did “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
countries, ‘* 
Novel. 


It is probable that no work of fiction ever attained so immediate, or so universal, a success, 
Translated into every language that 
y Audley’s Secret” has achieved an amount of distinction never before so promptly accorded to any 
Therefore, ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret”’ is selected by the Publishers as the first of Miss Braddon’s Novels to be 


esses a literature, and equally popular in all 


issued at a price, andin a style, that must attract the most economic, while it cannot fail to satisfy the most fastidious. 








LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, handsomely printed in Tint on toned paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY 





Also ready, uniform with the above, Frontispieces and Vignette Titles printed in Tint on toned paper, 


price 6s. each, 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
AURORA FLOYD. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


ONLY A COLOD. 
HENRY DUNBAR. 
DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


N.B.—Miss Braddon’s other works are in active preparation, and will appear in due succession. 





Opinion of ‘THE TIMES” on “‘ JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY.” 
‘* Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement ; and in each succeeding novel she rises above 


* Lady Audley’s Secret’ was good, 
Jan. 2, 1864. 


‘ Aurora Floyd 
and now ‘John Marchmont’s Legacy’ may be pronounced the best of all.”—See “ 


’ still better 


’ better, ‘ Eleanor’s ’ 
TIMEs,” 





London : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS. 


BOOK SOCIETIES, in direct communication with MU DIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, are now established in nearly every part 
of the Country, and are furnished with a constant succession of 
the best books on the following terms :— 

CLASS A. 
For the Newest Books. 


Eight Volumes at one time .... Three Guineas per annum. 
Fi Volumes at onetime .. Five Guimeas per annum. 


And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


CLASS B. 
For Older Books. 


Twelve Volumes at one time.... Three Guineas per annum. 
Twenty-five Volumes at onetime Five Guineas per annum. 


And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


Prospectuses, with List of Works recently added to the Library, 
will be forwarded postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


The MAY LIST of Surplus Opie of Recent Books with- 
drawn from the Library for sale is now ready, and may be ob- 
tained on application. 
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“ He has done most important service in a rich and neglected 
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—Saturday 

“ The volume before us is all alive with —_ of Israel of 


t i oo * and exciting character, described in the 
Sos . a hi ton Be We can have no "hesitation in pro- 


b fur Ma thetmnost important work Un the subject. that 
none ranefng country ines the publication of Dr. 


has @ n this 
Robinson’ ’s well- Scan ‘ Biblical Researches.’ In some respects, 
indeed, it surpasses that masterly work.”—Reader. 

“ The book, which is extremely well ‘got up,’ and illustrated, 
is one which an intelligent and thoughtful reader cannot fail to 
appreciate.”—Fortnightly 

** Next to Dean Stanley’s ) nal narrative of travels in 
Palestine, we do not know of a more interes’ y +R on the 


same subject than the one before us, by the Rev. 
We have no doubt of the ‘ Land of Israel ° * becoming Ovhat it'as it de- 


serves to be—a most popular book.”—Spectator. 

« His book is full of intensely interesting matter, and we re- 
commend its perusal as one of the best and ng —. 
scripts of the scenery, people, and places o e ‘Land o 
Israel.’ *”_..Manchester nehestor Unardlan. 

“ Mr. Tristram’s work is exhaustive: a credit to himself and 
to the Society for {re &, — Knowledge, under 
whose ar prabe it sees light.” Journal, 
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the a BA Lael wh ch is in many unique, and in all de- 
the careful careful perusal of the thoughtful and the inquiring.” 


“ The rat of of the labours, cogiansemn, and researches of 
Mr. Tristram and his friends are of that 
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~~ F altogether ~t = nt work Published 
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. *s Inn W.C. ; 
London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln we by ail 
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ECCE HOMO. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No 238, JUST PUBLISHED, contains a Warning Article on 
the Work entitled “‘ECCE HOMO.” 


The following is an ungarbled extract from the Review :— 


** To refute all the errors which aboundin ‘ Ecce Homo’ would 
be tedious and useless. 


“* Our object is to show the character of the work. The author 
claims to have studied the subject with especial regard to the facts, 
and he perverts the commonest particulars which lie on the 
surface of the Gospels. He writes with an affectation of philo- 
sophical depth, and numerous passages in his treatise exhibit 
either ignorance or defiance of the elementary principles which 
are familiar to children and peasants. He disguises every-day 
truths by a pomp of disquisition and a wordiness of style which 
darken what is simple instead of elucidating what is obscure. 
His diffuse phraseology is wanting in precision, and his ideas 
are often in the last degree vague, and sometimes contradictory. 
His performance is just the reverse of its pretensions, and isin- - 
accurate, superficial, aud unsound, Whatever may be his creed 
—which he has carefully concealed—his want of candour in 
dealing with his authorities, his presumption, and his rashness, 
deserve the severest censure. That his book should have obtained 
the suffrages of any members of the Church of England is melan- 
choly evidence of their slight acquaintance with their faith and 
their Bibles. 

“The shallowest theories and the flimsiest arguments find a 
ready reception in an empty mind, and their sole strength is in 


the weakness and credulity of their dupes. Happily, there isa vast 
body of educated men who are better informed. 


** And while error is perpetually changing its form and is 
only born to die, the grand truths of Christianity are passed on 
with accelerated impulse from generation to generation.”— 
“Quarterly Review,” No. 238, p. 529. 


*,* The passages in italics are omitted by the publishers o 
“Ecce Homo,” in their advertisement of that work. 


The same Number of the QUARTERLY REVIEW contains 
the following articles :— 
I. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Il. CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSIUN. 
Ill, FOSS’ JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
IV. COAL AND SMOKE. 
V. SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
VI. THE IRISH CHURCH. 
VIL. FEMALE EDUCATION. 
VIII. GOVERNMENT REFORM BILL. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 
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RENAN’S APOSTLES. 


Les Apétres. Par Ernest Rénan. (Paris.) 
T is not in the nature of things that M. 
Rénan’s second volume on the history of 
our religion can attract so much attention as 
the ‘Vie de Jésus;” and it will in all pro- 
bability be eclipsed by the third, which is to 
bear the ever-attractive title of St. Paul. It 
deals with a period of obscurity and transi- 
tion; a period the interest of which would 
be inferior to none other in the annals of the 
world, if it could be recovered ; but of which 
the traditions were always confused, and for 
which the documentary evidence is weak and 
of doubtful authenticity. ‘‘The earliest 
Christian literature was not one set down in 
writing. To compose books was an idea that 
had as yet suggested itself to no one. Jesus 
had spoken, and his words were had in re- 
membrance. Had he not promised his 
hearers their generation should not pass away 
before he came again?” M. Rénan has done 
wisely to devote a separate volume to the 
interval between the Crucifixion and _ the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles. If he 
** explains away,” as it is phrased, the Resur- 
rection, and resolves the various appearances 
of our Saviour into a series of dissolving 
visions, he is sufficiently orthodox and very 
suggestive on the organization of the early 
Church of Jerusalem and its dispersion. He 
describes well the formation of the second 
and more expansive Church at Antioch ; he 
traces the steps by which the plan of sending 
out distant missions was arrived at; and he 
stops at the moment when Paul, Barnabas, 
and Mark were going forth, after prayer and 
fasting, to carry out that grand design. 
We are inclined to think the estimate of 
St. Paul is altogether original. There is no 
uestion here of faith or rationalism. In- 
eed it is upon the evidence of things not 
seen that St. Paul is reduced not only below 
our Saviour himself, contrary to the views 
of many sceptics, but is pronounced inferior 
to Barnabas, and even to the other apostles, 
who in their turn must give place to Mary 
Magdalen and the other women of the Gospel. 
Whatever may be thought of the verdict, 
no one can deny the ingenuity of the advo- 
cate. ‘* Paul had never seen Jesus; he had 
never tasted the ambrosia of the preaching 
in Galilee. The most ordinary person who 
had partaken of the celestial manna was, 
through that alone, superior to him who had 
it but at second-hand. Nothing is more 
false than an opinion now much in fashion, 
that St. Paul was the true founder of Chris- 
tianity. The true founder was Jesus. The 
next places must be reserved to those great 
and unknown companions of Jesus, those 
impassioned and faithful souls who believed 
in him even despite his death.” But even 
these must give way to the women of Galilee. 
‘They returned to their native villages. The 
time was April, and the ground was paved 
with the “lilies of the field.” At every step 
they were reminded of his words ; on every 
hill he had been seen to preach, and on every 
summit had retired to pray. In that trans- 
parent air, in those mornings spent by the 
torrents or on the mountains, duchies those 
_— passed again in watching the nets, or 
idly floating on the lake, the soft “ “om 
of God,” which the presence of the Master 
had created, seemed once more to revive. 
They returned to their villages never to quit 
them again. Their part in the establishment 
of Christianity was over. We hear of them 
no more. The traditions of Galilee were 
effaced by the sword of Rome. ‘‘ Those in- 
teresting demoniacs, those repentant sinners, 
those real Foundresses of Christianity, Mary 
Magdalen, Mary Cleophas, Joan, and Su- 
sanna, must pass into the ranks of abandoned 
saints. Paul had no knowledge of them. 
They created a faith, and it threw them into 
the shade.” Finally, the apostles returned 
to Jerusalem. There they saw visions seldom, 
it is true, but they saw for themselves. 
“*It would seem,” M. Rénan speaks, ‘“‘ that 
one more grand apparition of Jesus took 
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lace at Bethany, or on the Mount of Olives. 

esus was represented to have entered into 
glory, and sat down at his Father’s right 
hand.- ‘ He has ascended into heaven,’ they 
said.” Those who saw, we are told, returned 
to the city with joy. ‘For us, it is with 
sorrow that we bid 5 esus a last adieu. We 
have been consoled with this second shadowy 
life for a time. Now, all odour of him is de- 
parted. Mary of Magdala has retired to her 
village, and buried her remembrances there. 
By that eternal injustice through which man 
always appropriates to himself the exploit in 
which woman has had as great a part, Cephas 
eclipses her and makes her forgotten! No 
more sermons on the mountains ; no more 
healing of the insane; no more courtezans 
affected ; no more of those singular work- 
women in the labour of Redemption, whom 
Jesus never repulsed.” 

Once past the domain of Scriptural mira- 
cles, M. Renan enters into questions which 
can shock none, and ought to interest all. 
Christianity was socialism, but a socialism 
with a religious basis. The funds were com- 
mon, but the dividend was apportioned not 
to the capital brought in, so much as to the 
actual wants of each member. By the 
diaconate, the eare of the poor became for 
the first time a religious duty. A new me- 
thod of religious propagation was unwittingly 
struck out. It was one, too, in which women 
again could bear a part. Nor was the sex 
altogether without its reward. In that cli- 
mate, where beauty and youth decay at a 
very early age, the position of woman was 
unusually precarious. For the first time, she 
was allowed to possess a religious conscience 
and a moral individuality. The ‘* widow,” 
whose lot was peculiarly hard, became a 
member of an important body. This was 
one of the grand creations of Christianity, 
‘the most perfect expression of its spirit.” 
We fear M. Rénan’s illustration of this phe- 
nomenon will shock some of our readers, but 
it is too characteristic to be omitted. ‘*The 
exception which Grecian society made in 
favour of the hetaire, as Aspasia, and 
Italian society for the cortigiana, as Imperia, 
to meet the necessities of polished society, 
Christianity did for the priestess, the reli- 
gious woman, the deaconess, for the general 
good. There are souls who find it sweeter to 
love five hundred than only five or six, and 


for whom ordinary family conditions would ° 


seem insufficient, cold, and irksome.” 


Often as the state of the Roman world in the 
first century has been described, the picture of 
that society as drawn by M. Rénan is full of 
instruction. The slow preparation for the 
Gospel, which for half a century had rendered 
its success inevitable, became, under the 
Ceesars, more and more rapid, until it is 
almost a matter of wonder the State did not 
sooner see its danger. It was not only the 
Jews who were to be found in every part of 
the Mediterranean, but the Syrians, a nation 
born for slavery. As was the case in the 
Southern States of America, the slave who is 
content with his lot becomes the playmate, 
almost the friend of his master. The Roman 
aristocracy might be annoyed to find that 
the lives which they held so cheap had their 
gods and their institutions ; but they would 
have been more astonished could they have 
seen that the very qualities of a slave were 
about to produce the most powerful of all re- 
ligious institutions. Very satisfactory was 
the provincial life of the subjects of Rome. 
Any one who did not meddle with politics 
might enjoy ‘‘ the Roman peace,” and lead a 
life based upon principles of the purest de- 
mocracy, unmolested by anyone but the tax- 
gatherer. The boasted liberty of the Grecian 
republics had been an irksome sort of trades- 
union, compared with what the same towns 
were obliged to offer when reduced to mere 
municipalities. The inscriptions, which M. 
Rénan knows so well how to use, disclose the 
fact that conjugal fidelity, all the domestic 


virtues, and even the Christian one of being. 


‘a friend of the poor,” were as much in 
esteem then as now. Our idea of the vices 
of that epoch is taken from the exaggerated 
pictures of the aristocrats of the capital. 
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But the horrible cruelties of the amphi- 
theatre found no echo in the provinces of 
Greece, or Syria, or Egypt. It was not in 
the Christian mind only that Rome was 
found worthy of the well-known comparisons 
in the Apocalypse. Both in its strength. 
and in its weakness, the Empire was the real 
ally of the new faith. For some reason the 
faint tendencies towards physical science be- 
came less a nt under Nerva and Trajan.. 
It is Mr. Maine, if we recollect right, who 
explains this by supposing that all theintellec- 
tual energy of the epoch went to build up 
the vast fabric of the civil code.’ M. Rénan 
declares more boldly that the human mind was 
undergoing a temporary eclipse. Geography 
alone of all branches of knowledge attracted 
any attention. Rome never produced any 
school of science. The laws of nature were 
utterly unknown. The way was open fora 
monotheistic faith. The Republic no doubt 
abhorred a theocracy. The of the Jews 
had been the sternest antagonist of the 
legions. But a modification of the Jewish 
idea, a theocracy in heaven, a creed without 
a country, satisfied every want, and provoked 
no jealousy. It has been often made a re- 
proach to Christianity that it has no place for 
patriotism. The fact is so; but it was born 
when the name of ‘‘country” was almost 
unknown. The apostles were not even cos- 
mopolites. The whole globe was to them.a 
place of exile. And they were most success- 
ful ‘tin Antioch, Ephesus, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, or Rome—towns, so to speak, the 
property of all races, where that bond be- 
tween man and the soil which constitutes a 
nation had been absolutely severed.” But in 
default of a country, the home of Christianity 
was the ‘‘ college” or corporation. These 
institutions were dear to the lowest class. Os- 
tensibly mere burial clubs, they reposed upon 
principles of the most perfect equality. No 
distinction was allowed between the citizen, 
the freedman, and the slave. The bond was 
expressly devised to extend beyond death. 
To secure his body being cast into the public 
trenches, or exposed on the Esquiline, the 
poor man paid his monthly penny into the 
common fund. And the club met to sup as 
well as to bury each other. Their feasts were 
pic-nics, where every one brought his plate 
and his dish. All business was expressly 
forbidden, and small fines were exacted for 
any offence against the general harmon 

either by word or deed. How easy the transi- 
tion in such a fraternity from mere super- 
stitions to Christian principles ? The organi- 
zation was ready made. They wanted a 
permanent and spiritual Head ; and became 
under that one vast association. It was 
against this form of communism, rather than 
against the faith, that the civil power of 
Rome had to do battle. It fought against 
the working classes. It staked its existence 
on the conflict between the central govern- 
ment and those societies which were the only 
places of refuge for the poor and for the 
slave. The analogy between these problems 
for statesmanship and those of the present 
day are treated of in a manner eminently 
suggestive. It is not the business of our 
author to exhaust them. Stoicism and 
Christianity are arming themselves ; but it 
is not here they have yet seen each other. 
The lists are set. We know the course that 
has to be run. ‘* The great Christian 
Odyssey is about to commence. Already the 
apostolic bark is hoisting its sails. The gale 
blows, and will carry on its wings none other 
than the words of Jesus.” 








NEW BRUNSWICK, 
Two Months on the Tobique, New Brunswick : 


An Emigrant’s Journal, 1851. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.) 
OSTHUMOUS autobiography sets criti- 


cism at defiance. criticism can do 
is to warn purchasers against throwing away 
their money ; its main duty of leading the 
author into the path cf amendment, or of 
closing his - for ever, has been anticipated 
by a very different arrest. The man: who 
fifteen years ago resolved to pass a solitary 





























in the de of an American forest, 
on banks of the Tobique, did probably 
keep a diary only for amusement. But we 
blaming the friendship which 
even at this period has, just when New 
Brunswick excites more political than ad- 
venturous interest, recalled the time when 
the frontiers of the colony were girded with 
untrodden forests, and the — had 
still to be solved whether the climate would 
not prove too severe for permanent occupa- 
tion. And we are still less inclined to bid 
our readers save their pocket-money, and 
read their own journals rather than that of 
our Emigrant. Faults of style may be ex- 
pected, and whilst we scarcely excuse, we 
need not too much condemn them. The 
most disagreeable feature is a too ostentatious 
conceit, which seven previous years spent in 
the Australian bush had been all too few to 
correct, It is impossible for us to admire, 
as we are clearly expected to do, the folly of 
a veteran colonist who attempts, without any 
possible result, to pass a winter alone in a 
shanty, but a few miles after all from some- 
thing like civilization, yet separated by 
sufficient barriers of flood and forest to 
render existence precarious, and help in need 
impossible. For an undergraduate fresh from 
" atin Hall,” it would not have been a too 
foolhardy or unnatural enterprise. A term 
of rustication under such circum- 
stances would have been somewhat glorions 
as a self-imposed penance, and a theme of 
constant edification to wd upon —m ~ 
martyr had again donned the gown, and lit 
up his Indian pipe. 

But if we forget all this, we shall find 
much to admire in the joyous and free spirit, 
which rejoices under fresh constellations, 
guided by his Indian, on the surface or by 
the banks of the swift a 14 in the old 
familiar preparations for ‘‘ bushing it,” which 
life in Australia had long since made almost 
a second nature. 

The kindling of a fire, the making up of a 
bed,—the boiling of the tea, —the sient eo highly 
relished,—the supremely gratifying pipe after 
that ; then the ing of blankets, the lyin 
down to sleep with ten thousand stars to wabel 
over us, the gazing deeply into infinite space ere 
sleep closes the eyes, the deep hush of night 
only broken by the plash, plash of the river over 
the rock, and the thronging memories which 
in those hours of still solitude come rushing on— 
oh ! I could not think but that I was in glorious, 
sunny Australia, till I looked round and saw the 
canoe, under the lee of which we lay, or Joe’s red 
Indian face glowing in the light of the blaze as 
he heaped log upon log ; and then I remembered 
I was the Port Phillip squatter camping in the 
woods of New Brunswick.” 

These sentiments were all very well for 
any one to indulge in when on a trip of mere 
exploration. Nor, indeed, did they last 
very long in this case even then. The 
au rains soon stopped progress up the 
river, and there remained nothing for our 
Emigrant but to select a spot for his winter’s 
wigwam, and return to make preparations 
for its erection and occupation. It is difficult 
to understand what practical experiments 
could be made, or what object could be 
_ effected, by a solitary back man, even if 
he did pitch his camp on ‘‘the spot where 
the projected road from the Great Fails 
comes out on the Tobique.” However, as 
Plato says, we cannot ask books any ques- 
tions, but must be content to record that 
when the Indians had built our Emigrant’s 
shanty, un ed his stores, and in their 

erosity had superadded a log canoe, to 
enable him to sail down the Tobique when he 
was tired of solitude, which they probably 
thought he would do in forty-eight hours, 
they departed on the 24th October. ‘‘ And 
now begins the life of a lonely trapper and 
hunter, a wanderer through those gloomy 
wilds in search of the sable, the moose, the 
.cariboo—a life of toil and hardship and utter 
freedom.” 


No one who has ever been.in the back- 
woods for ever so short a space of time will be 


ee ot + this kind of life even 
in days “merged into one immeasurable 
but we certainly did not expect to 


winter 
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disdain squirrel 1 an article of food. The 
black squirrel of America, if the proper parts 
are selected, cut up and stewed, or baked in 
a pie, makes a capital dish, far superior to 
rook pie, over which many epicures grow 
eloquent about once a-year in England. The 
resolution of the writer to pass the winter 
alone seems to have vanished almost as 
soon as his canoe, which was swept down the 
river by the rains, and with it of course went 
the only mode of escape for some time. In 
three week’s time he cannot ‘leave the 
woods for the abode of man. The forest is 
impassable, and the river is out of the 
question, full of floating ice as it is.” He 
must wait till the riveris completely iced over, 
and meantime may be murdered for the sake 
of his gun, or starved by want of provisions, 
or frozen to death should his hut be burnt 
down. He might in fact lose everything, 
and could gain nothing. This everybody who 
knew the country foresaw from the first, and 
as he found on his return ‘‘ the lumberers 
all know about me—no end of people know 
all about me—everybody laughs. Not a 
man in the dozen I have met but knew of 
me ; bad I remained at the Mouth, I should 
have had no end of visitors.” The back- 
woods are less of an unknown country to 
settlers and lumberers than the West of 
London is to Fleet Street. A man with ‘‘a 
track, ‘blazed’ and ‘bushed’ out to the 
Falls, past my door almost,” even if it be 
twenty-two miles long, is only so far in a 
solitude that where everyone is engaged in 
‘* chopping” and cooking like himself no 
one may ever make him a morning-call. 
But the lumberers appear to have played our 
Emigrant all sorts of rough forest tricks, even 
if they did not actually peep in upon him 
when quite unconscious. They whooped like 
owls imitating men, so that ‘‘ I could hardly 
restrain myself from starting forthwith in 
chase of these mysterious sounds ;’ and no 
doubt played other tricks with his traps, 
and his ingenious arrangements for getting 
game. Ascramble of ten miles only through 
the woods with a heavy pack brought our 
hero one fine December morning out of his 
** forest dream.” He collected his traps, and 
returned no more to New Brunswick. 

It would have been better if about half 
only of this journal had been printed. We 
+ should have had a higher opinion of the 
writer had his di been confined to the 
‘Two Months.” That part of his adven- 
tures, though somewhat comical in its 
simplicity, is far from being unworthy of 
record. It will take its place by the side of 
many another “‘ Emigrant’s Journal.” 


— sateen > 


HISTORY OF THE GIPSIES. 


A History of the Gipsies ; with Specimens of the 
Gipsy Language. By Walter Simson. Edited, 
with Preface, &c., by James Simson. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


HE object of the present work is to furnish 

a more detailed history of the Gipsy 
race than has yet been produced in the 
English language. It appears to have been 
written upwards of twenty years ago, though 
only published last year. It has reference 
chiefly to the gipsies of Scotland, of which 
country the author was a native. The first 
appearance of gipsies in Europe seems to have 
been at the commencement of the fifteenth 
‘oer although they are not referred to in 
English history until about 1512. They are 
supposed to have entered Europe through 
Transylvania, in which country they were 
called Cygenis, and also ‘‘ Pharaoh Nepek,” 
‘*Pharaoh’s people.” In France they were 
known as Bohemians ; in Holland, Heyden 
(heathens) ; and in Italy, Cingari—which 
latter name, with some slight alteration, 
appears to have been given them in most 
other —_ ¢. wed Continent. At a ipin 
represen ves as Egyptian pilgrims, 
under which character they obtained con- 
siderable respect during half-a-century ; being 
favoured by different potentates with pass- 


and letters of security. In time they 





very troublesome, and in the six- 
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read that anyone of similar experience could 




















teenth century Italy, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Germany su ively attempted to 
expel them. Indeed, with the exception of 
Hungary and Transylvania, every Euro- 


pean state endeavo either their ex- 
pulsion or ratte and in Eng- 
land, a few years prior to the restoration 
of Charles II., thirteen gipsies were executed 
at one Suffolk Assize. is appears to have 
been the last instance in which the penalty 
of death was inflicted on these people in 
England, solely because they were gipsies. 
There seems to be some doubt as to when the 
gipsies first showed themselves in Scotland ; 
but, from a tradition given in Crawford’s 
Peerage, they appear to have been known 
before the death of James II. (1460) under 
the name of Saracens. Our author gives 
many particulars relative to the treatment of 
the gipsies in Scotland, and the enactments 
against them, which were often very severe. 
As late, however, as 1540, the King of Scot- 
land entered into a treaty with ‘‘ John Faw, 
Lord and Earl of Little Egypt ;” and a writ 
passed the Privy Seal the same year in 
favour of this Prince of the gipsies. An 
order in Council was nevertheless, soon after 
that date, issued, declaring that if three 
gipsies were found together, one of them was 
instantly to be seized, and forthwith hanged 
or shot, by any one of the king’s subjects. 
This order is explained by a curious tradition, 
noticed by the Rev. Andrew Small in his 
antiquities of Fife, relating to the treatment 
received by James V. at the hands of some 
gipsies, whilst he was travelling disguised 
under the character of the Gaberlunzie-man. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the statutes 
made in Scotland against the gipsies, they 
in a great measure escaped molestation by 
nominally becoming clansmen, and assuming 
the surnames of those chieftains and noblemen 
who were willing and able to afford them pro- 
tection. This may account for the prevaleuce 
among the Scottish gipsies of the names of 
the most influential Scottish families ; though 
they have also names in their own language. 
The gipsy leaders, when they first appeared 
in Europe, assumed titles of nobility, chiefly 
derived from the country of which they 
were said to be natives. Among those of 
Great Britain we still find the titles 6f ‘‘ Lord 
of Little Egypt,” ‘‘ Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt,” and ** Duke of Egypt.” The most 
curious title, and one which seems to have 
been a great favourite among them, is “ Earl 
of Hell,” and it is said to be still borne by 
an English gipsy of the name of Young. 
There is great difficulty in ascertaining the 
real number of this curious race even in 
Great Britain. Our author gives various 
statistics, but the most reliable would seem to 
be those of Mr. Vernon 8. Morwood, well 
known as a missionary amongst the gipsies, 
who states that, although on the increase, the 
entire race does not number more than 
900,000, of whom the majority are found in 
Europe, and about 100,000 of them in the 
British Isles. 

With the name “ gipsy” is usually asso- 
ciated the notion of a dirty, half-clothed 
creature, leading a wandering and semi- 
civilized kind of life. There is some truth 
in this, so far at least as the gipsies usually 
met with in England are concerned. It was 
not always so, however. When the gipsies 
first appeared in Germany their leaders 
‘‘affected a certain degree of consequence, 
travelling well equipped and on horseback, 
and bringing hawks and hounds in their 
retinue.” In the last century, the Scottish 
gipsies were often noted for their handsome 
apparel. Of the Lochgellie band in par- 
ticular, it is said, ‘‘ that at times they were 
handsomely dressed, wearing silver buckles 
in their shoes, gold rings on their fingers, 
and gold and silver brooches in the bosoms 
of their ruffied shirts.” There is no doubt, 
however, that handsome attire was in near] 
all cases used merely for the purpose 


disguise, and to facilitate the carrying 
out of schemes for preying on the com- 
munity. The crimes gipsy life have 

been of an inferior kind, the chief 


being 


that of theft, which they consider 

















meritorious rather than otherwise. The 
gipsies are not without good qualities, 
one of the chief of which is the im- 
portance attached to female chastity, 
which is liarly guarded. Many ex- 
amples of gipsy generosity, showing the pos- 
session of a certain nobleness of mind, might 
be quoted. The Scottish gipsies of a former 
day were often of a Rob Roy type; while 
plundering the rich, they would assist the 
poor with a most liberal hand. 

Few of the Scottish gipsies appear to be of 
pure blood, and many of those in England and 
in Continental countries have much foreign 
blood in their veins. Gipsy parents strongly 
object to a son marrying a strange wife, 
*‘for a strange woman is a snare unto the 

ipsies.” They have not so much objection 

owever to a girl marrying a native man, 
for the parents know well that the gipsy 
mother will bring up her children as gipsies. 
It can hardly be doubted from the facts 
given by our author that much of the 
immunity from persecution enjoyed by the 
gipsies in Scotland has arisen from their 
matrimonial alliances with native fami- 
lies. Gipsies of light complexion and with 
fair hair are by no means uncommon in 
England and Scotland. Charles Stewart, 
the ancestor by the female side of the 
Grahams of Lochgellie, and other noted 
Scottish gipsy leaders, are described as of 
fair complexion, and bad apparently nothing 
in their appearance to show that they were 
gipsies. Even in Spain, many of the mixed 
gipsies have flaxen hair, with a dull red com- 
plexion. English gipsies certainly look with 
some degree of contempt on those who 
have fair hair, as a gipsy is, above all 
things, proud of the ‘“ blood.” On 
the other hand, the fair - haired gipsy 
usually commands respect on account of his 
superior intellect, by the rile of which 
he makes up for the want of blood. 

The occupation of gipsies seems to depend 
much on external circumstances. In Scot- 
land, when at home, they spend their time 
in making wool cards, cast-iron soles for 
ploughs, smoothing-irons and horn spoons, 
and in doing tinker’s work. The male 
gipsies are also noted dealers in horses, 
‘ with which they frequent fairs. When 
they have the opportunity, the older 
wonien tell fortunes, while in general, all 
the women and children beg, although 
the Lochgellie band considered begging a 
disgrace. Hawkers of earthenware, japan 
and wire-iron goods, and inferior jewellery, 
are also often gipsies. The Yetholm gipsies 
were at first called Tinkiers (Tinkers), after- 
wards Horners (from making horn spoons), 
and now Muggers, or, what they like better, 
Potters, from dealing in earthenware. Almost 
all other trades that do not require much 
capital are followed by gipsies, when 
they have taken to a settled mode of 
life. According to Grellmann, working in 
iron is the most usual occupation of Con- 
tinental gipsies. In Hungary it is so common 
as to have given rise to the proverb, ‘‘ So 
many gipsies so many smiths.” The same 
may be said of those in Transylvania, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and Turkey in Europe. 
According te our author, many of the gipsies 
are very proficient musicians ; and this ac- 
complishment often contributes to procure 
the wanderers a night’s lodging. e can, 
however, scarcely judge of the talent of the 

ipsies by what we know of them in Great 

ritain. In Hungary their skill and taste in 
music are truly surprising. We never had 
such a musical treat as we enjoyed during 
the past summer at a small town near Lake 
Balaton, while partaking the hospitality of a 
distinguished Magyar. Many of the choir-girls 
in the Moscow churches are of gipsy blood. 
The persistence of the gipsy type and charac- 
teristics is one of the most curious facts 
connected with this despised race. Our editor 
- draws an analogy between it and that of the 
Jews. Hestrongly asserts that whateverchange 
may take place in a gipsy’s mode of life, and 
however civilized he may become, he will 
never lose his race character. 

If the gipsies ever had any religion, an 
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inquiry into it might throw some light upon 
the question of their origin. They do not 
appear, however, to have brought any reli- 
gion with thém from the coun whence 
they came, and they certainly have not 
adopted any during their sojourn in Europe. 
They appear to be quite indifferent on the 
subject. Many of the Scottish gipsies 
attend church when in winter quarters, but 
none of them will enter the door of a 
church when travelling through the country. 
The great pliancy of the Continental 
gipsies in religious matters is alluded to by 
Grellmann. ‘They suffer themselves to be 
baptized among Christians, and circumcised 
among Mohammedans. They are Greeks 
with Greeks, Catholics with Catholics, Pro- 
testants with Protestants, and are as incon- 
stant in their creed as in their place of resi- 
dence.” The gipsy’s indifference in religious 
matters has given rise to the adage, ‘*‘ The 
gipsy’s church was built of bacon, and the 
dogs ate it.” 

Our author gives some interesting par- 
ticulars of gipsy customs in connexion 
with marriage and divorce. The Scottish 
gipsies marry very early, and few remain 
single after twenty-one years of age. 
They have the custom, the exact parallel of 
which is said to be found in the Gentoo 
Code, of not giving away in marriage 
the younger daughter before the elder. 
The nuptial rites of the Scottish gip- 
sies are somewhat singular, and are said 
to be similar to those of the Hebrews men- 
tioned in Deuteronomy; and our author 
asserts that they have a custom of sacrificing 
a horse or an ass on the divorce of a 
wife, which he likens to the great Hindoo 
religious sacrifice of the Aswamedha, or 
Assummeed Jugg, observed by the four prin- 
cipal castes in India, enumerated in the 
Gentoo Code. 

We must close our review with a refer- 
ence to the question of gipsy origin. The 
editor of the work before us has revived 
the long-exploded theory of the Egyptian 
origin of the gipsies, and he even asserts 
that they are ‘‘the mixed multitude” 
of the Exodus. We do not find any grounds 
in support of this theory in the book before 
us. Doubtless the earliest name by which 
the gipsies were known to Europeans was 
that of Egyptians, but it is more than 
probable that the reason why it was 
applied to them was because the first 
batch came into Europe through Egypt. 
In Turkey they go by the name of Roma. 
They also call themselves Sicaloro; also 
Sinte, perhaps as coming from the banks of 
the Sindh; and Kola, from Hindi kéli, 
** black,” or perhaps from Koli, Kooli, the 
appellation of a wild and predatory tribe in 
the forests and wilds of Guzerat. In the 
eastern provinces of Khorassan the gipsies 
go by the name of Karashmar, and in some 
parts of India by that of Luli or Luri; also 
Kauli (a supposed corruption of Kabuli—i.e., 
one from Cabul) and rachi. In appear- 
ance and manners they are wholly different 
from either the Copts or Fellahs, and 
although there are many gipsies in Egypt 
they are looked upon as strangers. Again, 
if of Egyptian origin, it is somewhat strange 
that they should not have preserved a single 
word of that language; for although one 
of their names, Roma, has been derived from 
the Coptic, it may also be traced to one of 
the Indian languages. The true origin of 
the gipsy race can be best ascertained by a 
careful derivation of their language, and we 
are compelled to say that the chapter on that 
subject is the weakest part of the book 
under review. It is in its favour that the 
words given, although few in number—pro- 
bably not amounting to more than 100—have 
been obtained by the autbor from the gipsies 
themselves. As might be mongined, the 
author had considerable difficulty in aequir- 
ing even the small number of words that he 
has given; but so also had the respective 
authors — the vocabularies of the dialect 

ken by the gipsies of Spain, Hungary 
Geom , &., &e. Among these we may 
name the vocabularies ot Devew, Bright, 
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Kogalnitc Pott, and Bischoff. They 
differ raceme 4 other conside! . The 
most erudite, and the one in which deri- 


vations of the words from the Indian lan- 

the Slavic, German, &c., are given, Is 
that of Pott ; the most complete is probably 
that of Bischoff, which contains upwards of 
four thousand words. From a perusal of 
these works we think that a great many of 
the words may be traced to the of 
the countries in which the gipsies have 
settled, as the Spanish, Slavic, German, &c. ; 
at the same time, we are of opinion that at 
least one-fourth of the words are of Indian 
origin. In one of the gipsy forms of the 
Lord’s Prayer—viz., that found in the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen—at least two-thirds of 
the words may be traced to one or other of 
the languages of Hindustan. It cannot be 
doubted that we have in this fact a proof of 
the real origin of the gipsy race. A com- 
parison of certain customs of the gipsies with 
those of Hindoo tribes confirms the theory 


of the Hindoo origin of the former. In 
addition to those relating to marriage and 
sacrifice already mention refer to 


, we may 
the partiality of the gipsies for carrion. The 
Gitanos of Spain feed on rotten poultry and 
fish, and putrid dogs and cats, which they seek 
after with avidity. In this respect also the 
gipsies resemble the Budea Nats of Hindu- 
stan, who eat dead jackals, bullocks, horses, 
or any kind of food that comes in their way. 
An analogy between the gipsies and the Nats 
may be drawn in other respects. The former 
have their king, the latter their Nardar 
Boulah. Both are quite indifferent in re- 
ligious matters, and the Nats, as well as the 
gipsies, travel about in companies, the 
former employing themselves in dancing, 
singing, music, palmistry, and quackery ; in 
most of which the gipsies are likewise pro- 
ficient. 








PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 


The Prophets of Israel and Judah during the 
Assyrian Empire. By Rowland Williams, .D., 
&c. (London & Edinburgh: Williams & Nor- 
gate.) 


VERY new translation of any part of the 
Bible deserves a hearty welcome from 
thoughtful Christians, provided only that it 
be, like this by Dr. Rowland Williams, the 
work of a competent scholar. It may be said 
that the mere multiplication of versions, ever 
if one should be no better than another, is 
still in itself a good. The assertion that there 
is no book of which Englishmen know less 
than they know of the Bible may perhaps be 
cynical ; but so far as it is true it is capable 
of easy explanation. Englishmen scarcely 
ever get into direct contact with the Bible. 
They know leading texts, favourite exposi- 
tions, catechisms with Scripture proofs, and 
all that sort of thing; but they very seldom 
even attempt to use the Bible, just as it is, 
for their own personal light and guidance, 
without the slightest doctrinal or professional 
bias. The mere letter of the Authorized 
Version is, in the judgment or feeling of the 
majority of Englishmen, a sort of charm. 
Texts of scripture, picked out at random from 
books historical, satirical, prophetical, alle- 
gorical, Jewish, and Christian, are used, 
simply because they are texts of Scripture, 
for all kinds of purposes, and in all varieties 
of circumstances. The great majority of 
English people have yet, not perhaps to 
know, but most certainly to realize that, 
whatever the origi Bible may be, the 
Authorized English Versiun is not the orzginal 
Bible. Even to realize that will be one great 
step from the letter to the spirit. 
he object of Dr. Williams’s work “‘is not 
to inculcate any especial theory, but to place 
that numerous class of readers, who are 
intelligent and thoughtful, but not i 
in possession of the mind of the hets, 
——— with those who wrote the 
Assyrian ire (Preface, vii). It is with 
to this © object that we Mail offer a 
brief criticism of his book ; oy doubtless 
some details of translation will be disputed, 
and large omissions from the common text 
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will be deemed indiscreet. It may be asked 
how far a version so very different, not in 
form only but in substance, from the Autho- 
rized, can be safely presented to people who 
are not scholastic enough to appreciate the 
critical basis on which it rests. We think 
that a very satisfactory answer may be given. 
The vast majority of Bible-readers know 
nothing whatever about the matter. They 
do not know on what critical foundation the 
common text rests. To determine the 
original text belongs to scholars; and for a 
man to translate a piece of Hebrew into 

lish and call it the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah when he believes it to have been 
written by somebody else, is a kind of dis- 
honesty which is rapidly destroying all con- 
fidence in the integrity of the clergy. A 
clergyman reading the appointed lessons in 
church merely reads out of a book exactly 
what he finds there, and he pretends to do 
nothing more. But the author of a new 
version is manifestly in a very different and 
far more responsible position. 

Trying, then, to judge of this book for those 
who are “not scholastic,” we are bound to 
object to a certain harshness of style, which 
often amounts to unintelligibleness, and 
constantly to that dreadful foreignness which 
is so utterly repugnant to any cultivated 
Englishman. To take, for instance, the very 
first verse of the new version (Joel i. 1): 
‘* Has there been this in your days, or [say] 
af in the days of your fathers?” the clause in 
italics, whatever else it may be, is certainly 
not English. In like manner there is a 
constant inversion of the common order of 
words (the verb, for instance, placed before 
its subject), which is used with the utmost 
economy even in the most rhetorical English 
tyle ; and which, without the gravest reason, 
is simply insufferable. Not seldom this 
device for reproducing as nearly as may be 
the peculiarity of the original produces am- 
biguity, not to say a ludicrous perversion, of 
meaning. So in Isaiah [p. 263, the chapters 
and verses do not follow the Authorized 
Version] we read, ‘‘Therefore giveth the Lord 
himself to you a sign; behold the girl con- 
ceiving, and bearing a son, and ing his 
name WITH Us Is Gop [or Immanuel].” 
This ment of words may, and we 
think must, indicate that the sign which 
God gives is Himself. The natural order of 
the words would surely be better and much 
more euphonious; ‘‘The Lord Himself 
giveth to you a sign”—the nature of the 
sign to be determined by the context. It is 

very well to say that a Hebrew scholar 
knows the meaning by recollecting the 
original ; and so probably a Greek scholar 
knows the meaning of Plato’s ‘‘ Thesetetus.” 
But versions are for Englishmen; and no 
Englishman, as such, can tell the meaning of 
ny " nowy ” in Bohn’s Classical 
, nor, perhaps, of some passages in 
Dr. Williams's **Prophets.” What would Dr. 
Williams think of an English version of the 
**De Senectute,” which should produce 
literally all the relative pronouns, supines, 
gerunds, gerundives, and ablatives ab- 
solute of Cicero’s Latin? Every transla- 
tion of a foreign book is imperfect which is 
not idiomatic. Now the English idiom is, so 
to speak, longer, more wordy and diffuse, 
admitting of fewer omissions and words 
“understood ” than the idiom of many 
foreign languages ; and, therefore, a verbal 
and iiteral reproduction is quite out of the 
question. 

But (especially as the obscurities of the 
translation are for the most part amply re- 
moved by the expository notes) the special 
interest of Dr. Williams’s book will be found 
in the introductions, and in passing reflec- 
tions upon the relation of the past to the 
present, and upon the true nature of 
-. It is impossible to forget that, as 

i reminds us, he is one of the writers 
of “‘Essays and Reviews ;” that he has been 
acm. the discomforts, not to say 

sties, of ecclesiastical courts ; and that 
much bitterness and sourness of spirit may 
certainly be expected in him and easily for- 
given. Nor do we say this the least in- 
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vidiously ; or with a view to detract from the 
soundness of Dr. Williams’s conclusions. On 
the contrary, if any man has a right to judge 
of the natural fruit of certain dogmas and 
ecclesiastical pretensions it is the man who 
has suffered from them. The system that 
robbed Mr. Jowett of his just emoluments ; 
that dragged Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson 
through costly prosecutions; that is now 
lying right and left, thick and thin, about 
Bishop Colenso ; that is at the same time too 
rottenly unbelieving to venture into open 
argument and free inquiry—that system is 
self-condemned, and every good man is 
bound to assist in its arrest and execu- 
tion. We can well understand the words 
(p. 221) :— 


It will be the happiness of men hereafter to be 
able to fasten on the religious element in Isaiah, 
building themselves on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, without disturbance from 
thorny controversies. The confusion into which 
Biblical studies have fallen in England, the small 
number of scholars who have investigated, the 
still smaller who dare to os and the 
power, not always fairly used, of imputing 
gratuitous assumption or heretical belief to who- 
ever, walking like a child, as God’s hand shall 
lead him, reports to inquirers what he has 
found, render it a sacred duty to raise . . . ques- 
tions which to scholars more happily placed may 
seem superfluous. 


Dr. Williams’s view of prophecy may be 
said to be that towards which the best modern 
thought in the Church is rapidly advancing. 
There is a principle of economy in interpre- 
tation which forbids us to take the complicated 
whenever we can find the simple—the revela- 
tion which comes by departure from the uni- 
formities, called ‘‘ laws of nature,” whenever 
the phenomenon to be explained can be 
accounted for by the uniformities themselves. 
And as a matter of fact, there is very little 
prediction in the prophetic Scriptures. It 
matters very little to our faith in God 
whether there be little or much ; though it may 
fairly be urged that the prediction of the 
future, not in principle but in detail, would 
be highly dangerous; and has been found, 
when supposed to exist, nearly always de- 
basing. 

‘*The Prophets” included in this volume 
are Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Hosea, Micah, 
Isaiah, and Nabum. Of these, Isaiah is 
doubtless much the most important; and 
most readers will turn with some eagerness 
to Dr. Williams’s version of a book which has 
been not only so variously expounded, but 
often so roughly disintegated. The disinte- 
gration, indeed, as also the many new colloca- 
tions of chapters, has proceeded further than 
Dr. Williams considers to be justified by the 
canons of a true interpretation ; though, of 
course, there is much in the Authorized 
Version that cannot any longer be included 
in an edition of Isaiah intended to be ap- 
proximately accurate. A new arrangement 
of the chapters, also, is often as suggestive 
and as nece as a considerable comment. 
Dr. Williams’s plan, however, in this work 
admitted only of the minimum of change. 

He considers that the genuine portion of 
Isaiah ends with the ay” iy chapter of 
the Authorized Version. uch, however, of 
this portion must be considered doubtful. 
The second chapter, for instance, is nearly 
identical with one in Micah, and is there- 
fore, to say the least, of uncertain author- 
ship—Micah, or Isaiah, or both, having bor- 
rowed it from some other. The fourteenth 
chapter again (according to Dr. Williams’s 
division—xv. and xvi. of the A. V.) is sup- 
— to be quoted from a far older and un- 

nown prophet ; and that this is indicated 
partly by the words (xvi. 13-14 A. V.) ‘*This 
is the word which the Eternal spoke to Moab 
from ofjold, but now, &c.”—and partly from 
an archaic rudeness of style. The section, 
moreover, furnishes a illustration of 
the practice of the prophets, ‘‘in borrowing 


or adapting largely from each other.” 


i e ee cent ‘‘ Burden of Baby- 
lon” (chap. xii. W., chaps. xiii. xiv., 23, AV) 


is considered a splendid interpolation, the 
work of some unknown imitator of Isaiah ; 
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ly because, where it stands, it manifestly 
interrupts the prophet’s treatment of As- 
syria, and partly from “the tone of the 
description in respect of time, which is, on 
the whole, of the present instant, and not of 
the remote future.” Why, indeed, may we 
ask, should it have been inserted at in 
Dr. Williams’s version, any more than many 
other portions excluded for reasons not more 
convincing? Again, after a group of ‘‘ Bur- 
dens,” of which there is no reason to deny 
Isaiah’s authorship, we come to three 
chapters (xxi.-xxiii. W., xxiv.-xxvii. A. V.) 
which it seems to Dr. Williams impossible 
that he should have written. ~ We have, then, 
a group of six which may be considered in- 
disputable ; and which bring to an end (after 
the deductions indicated above) the authentic 
remains of the prophet. What is omitted 
altogether, or inserted under protest, con- 
sists of passages of much later date, or of a 
spirit or style widely differing from those of 
Isaiah’s undisputed writings. 

For the most part, Dr. Williams's arrange- 
ment may be justified by the best Hebrew 
scholarship of our time ; excepting, indeed, 
that he might be considered unduly conserva- 
tive. In fact, he seems scarcely to have had 
courage to remit to ‘‘ A Collection of Frag- 
ments of Hebrew Prophecy of Unknown 
Authorship,” a good deal of what he must 
be aware can claim no higher or better plave. 
At the same time, it is quite impossible to 
disconnect wholly a new arrangement of the 
chapters in the Authorized Version of Isaiah 
from a theory of prophecy itself. Dr. Wil- 
liams has proceeded as much as possible on 
purely critical grounds, and suffered himself 
to be influenced as little as possible by any 
theory about prediction as such. And surely, 
in interpreting a given book, the question is 
not—‘“‘ Might this have been written long 
before the event, by miraculous foresight ?” 
but—‘“‘ Was it actually so written!” This 
last question may be answered very often by 
a minute examination of language, and style, 
and spirit; and we may add, that some of 
Dr. Williams’s remarks on the effect of suf- 
fering and oppression in souring the spirit, 
and producing a selfish and cruel spirit (as 
indicated in the curse upon Edom in chap. 
Xxix.) are very much to the purpose. 

We take leave of Dr. Williams with a sin- 
cere recommendation of his book; and, if it 
be not an indelicate obtrusiveness to say so, 
a hearty esteem for his own courage and 
Christian manliness in the defence of the 
liberty of the Gospel. 








NEW NOVELS. 





The Ladys Mile. In 3 Vols. By the Author 
of ‘*Lady Audley’s Secret.’ (Ward, Lock, 
& Tyler.) 


ISS BRADDON has admirably conceived, 
and very skilfully carried out, a wonder- 
fully clever estimate and specification of the 
life and character of the great world of her 
own times. The most salient features of the 
men and women of the age are represented 
with a freedom and a faithfulness displaying 
not only the acute perception, but the firm 
grasp of the subject possessed by the author. 
**The Lady’s Mile” can hardly be called a work 
of fiction. The names are imaginary, but 
the thoughts and acts of the personages 
described are realities. There is apparent, 
moreover, not only a power of copying from 
nature, but also, what is a far higher gift, 
the power of reading motives,—still further, 
of analyzing the causes of action, which 
causes would scarcely be granted true by the 
actors themselves, yet are undoubtedly 
justly deduced from the axioms laid down. 
The discriminative and generalizing abilities 
of the writer have enabled her to depict a 
most striking picture of the characteristics of 
modern society. Fond of painters, her own 
canvas breathes with living figures. 

Besides all this, the object of the novel is 
worthy of the highest praise. The ignoble 
selfishness and want of principle of men of 
the world; the fli cy, not to use a harsher 
term, of the fashionable ladies; the greed 
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for wealth of the plutocracy ; the brutalizing 
influence of such a pursuit—these, and such 
like vices, are all most forcibly denounced by 
the able manner in which the consequences 
of such conduct are portrayed. We are 
bound to believe that the gauge of the 
female mind presented to us is correct. We 
are taught, however much the sticklers for 
the equal rights of women may object, that 
the most beautiful part of the female charac- 
ter is the source of her weakness. It is 
when assauited by her own best affections, 
her self-negating, self-sacrificing love, that 
her very amiability renders her nature so 
defenceless. Of the two heroines, both of 
whom are tempted in this way, the one who 
has the highest principles is actually in the 
most danger of succumbing to the trial, from 
the depth of her feelings; while the light- 
hearted coquette, who is always placing 
herself in the most compromising situations, 
extricates herself with the greatest ease. 
This is most admirably managed, and comes 
upon the reader vith all the force of an 
unexpected surprise. The husband of the 
coquette is brutal and profligate, and that 
of the other lady most estimable in every 
way, and yet an accident alone rescues the 
latter from destruction. 

A truth is hereby evolved of no little ser- 
vice to boys and roués, which we would advise 
them to lay to heart: there is an unfathom- 
able gulf which separates levity from immo- 
rality in the majority of female minds. The 
touching delineation cf the natural weakness 
of a woman of high tone of soul and of good 
principle, worked upon by her tempter, is 
one of the finest parts of a most interesting 
tale. The wayin which all earthly goods are 
to be obtained by striving for a great name, 
which necessarily draws all things else as 
accessories to its welfare, is brought out in a 
masterly way in the character of the great 
and successful lawyer. As we find repre- 
sented the triumph of the coquette over evil, 
so in another character we have Walter 
Scott’s beautiful tribute to the sex exempli- 
fied by one who, in the hour of sorrow, casts 
away all her coyness and becomes the mini- 
stering angel to that lover in his blindness, 
whom she had refused in his prosperity, not 
from want of love, but because she could not 
yield her freedom. 

It is because of this carefulness in bringing 
out the beauty and nobility of true affection, 
and its superiority over mere passion, that 
we value ‘‘The Lady’s Mile” as a moral 
lesson ; it is because of the thrilling interest, 
yet freedom from overwrought sensation, 
and the suggestive language of the story, 
that we admire the genius of the author. 
Whoever desires to understand the secret 
workings which result in the present state of 
society, will do well to place themselves under 
the tutorship of Miss Braddon. ‘‘ The Lady’s 
Mile” is full of genuine pathos, and written 
by a mind evidently as powerful in its con- 
ceptions as it is in its command of language 
and expression. 





Lizzie Lorton of Grey Rigge. A Novel in 3 Vols, 
By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Tinsley.) 
F the wilds of Cumberland are as here set 
down, life must be in the same condition 
in which it was about the time of the Ist 
George. 

The heroine is a beautiful wayward 
girl, represented as somewhat tigrine in 
character; although we must confess we 
ourselves consider her extremely ill-used by 
the vain, handsome Ainslie Forbes, the 
manager of a mine lately sunk in the 
neighbourhood of Langthwaite. The new 
rector of Langthwaite, amongst other im- 
provements, takes Lizzie Lorton in hand, and 
of course falls in love with her, but does not 
succeed. The troubles of the rector in his 
parish restorations are very amusingly 
narrated. There is much poetry in the 
description of the Cumberland rock scenery. 
‘Ainslie encounters a ruffian on the moun- 
tains, and in a contest hurls him over the 
precipice. The fact is kept secret by him- 
self and Lizzie, in whose defence he has 


committed the homicide. On this secret 
depends the plot of the novel. Ainslie, who 
had not really been in love with Lizzie, falls 
in love with another lady, who is proprietor 
of an estate near, and confesses his so-called 
murder to her, upon which she marries him 
on condition that he gives himself up to the 
authorities. On the inquest, Lizzie, in 
revenge at Ainslie’s desertion, swears that 
he had thrown his assailant over the rocks 
with murderous intent, the man lying 
helpless on the ground at the time. This 
evidence insures Forbes’ committal on the 
capital charge. At the assizes Lizzie Lorton 
repents, and gives a true account of the 
struggle, confessing that she herself had 
committed perjury on the coroner’s inquest. 
Ainslie is acquitted of course. Lizzie, who 
has always kept a boat on the lake, drowns 
herself near the Plash, the mansion _be- 
longing now to Ainslie, in right of his wife 
Margaret. 

It is an interesting tale, made more so by 
the local colouring a knowledge of the habits 
of the people affords the author. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood has a capital anthropological article 
on ** The Ne and the Negrophilists.” The 
disease of ‘‘ nigger on the brain ”’ prevails almost 
exclusively among English-speaking people and 
Protestants. The popular ignorance on the sub- 
ject is well shown up. But the importance of 
the subject is admitted. The negro is, indeed, 
not only irrepressible, but he is master of the 
situation. The development of his useful quali- 
ties, when removed from savage Africa and sub- 
jected to the control of white men, is carefull 
demonstrated. Finally the paper puts forth 
boldly the sole possible results of the negro 
problem—a modified form of serfdom, Extermi- 
nation, or a Poor-law, stringently enforcing 
labour upon able-bodied men. 





A gentleman who did not keep the fast-day 
for the Cattle Plague has been moved to record 
in Fraser his feelings ‘‘ On Prayer in Connexion 
with certain Public Calamities.”’ He with 
the most ultra-scientific philosophers, that God 
never interferes with the natural law of the 
universe. Not that he denies the power of God 
to do so, ** but I do maintain that God has 
given us no reason to believe that he will act in 
this way ; but, on the contrary, every reason to 
suppose he will not.” 





Macmillan’s Magazine cannot be expected to 
attract so much attention this month as it did 
in April; but it has some very neat transla- 
tions of Riickert’s Italian poems. The difference 
between their inspiration and that of the famous 
‘*Roman Elegies” is very suggestive, not only 
of the poets, but of the march of events since 
Goethe was in Rome, in 1790. ‘‘ Pan” may be 
compared with Mrs. Browning’s ode, first pub- 
lished some time ago in the Cornhill. 


Most amusing extracts from the diary of ‘‘A 
Quaker Pepys” are given in Temple Bar. 
‘** Although I dined with the saints, I drank 
rather beyond bounds.” ‘‘The upper region a 





little clouded by an inadvertent dose of spirits.” 
** Sinfully impatient with patients.” ‘ Eleven 
visits, and no fee. Blessed be the Lord!” We 


are rather reminded ourselves of Simeon than of 
Pepys. Dr. Rutty was certainly as foolish as the 
latter, but his morbid self-accusations are the 
exact parallel of some of Simeon’s early misgiv- 
ings. The ‘ Real Casual” ends his story this 
time by telling us of his beginnings. 





The Month has a very tender and truly 
catholic article upon John Keble, regretting, of 
course, that he stopped short in the path which 


might ultimately have led him to Rome. The 
author of the ‘‘ Christian Year” a to have 
been soon frightened at the sound his own foot- 


steps had made, and subsided into complete re- 
tirement for many years before his death. 





Aunt Judy's Magazine will not oust any of the 
crowd of longer-established monthlies from the 
library or the reading-room. It is intended for 
the use and amusement of children. Children 
are called upon to decide upon its merits ; but 
they will a find, as all other ap t 
potentates have done before them, that the real 
authority on every subject is he who pa 
Parents, therefore, must be itiated as well ; 
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must strive. Stories here are more in keeping 
than they appear to us to be in magazines for 
children of a larger growth. Allegory and 
parable abound also; but the editor is most 
proud of her ‘‘Emblem.” This will be different 
in each number. James Nasmyth starts the 
idea with ‘‘The Dial of Life.” The type and 
illustrations are good, and if the yo folks 
greet Aunt Judy as they are requ to do 
with three cheers, she will have achieved no 
undeserved success. 





ive Mechanic's Workshop Com- 
panion. By W. Templeton. Ninth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. (Lockwood & Co.)—The 
special features in this edition of a well-known 
book, and which therefore deserve notice, are 
first a copious table of squares and cubes, with 
the corresponding roots ; and, secondly, a con- 
siderable amount of miscellaneous matter. 


The O 





We have received A Visit to Vichy, by M. 
Prosser James, M.D. (Williams & Co.) ;—The 
Breath of Life and The Breath of Death: and 
A People Without a Country (Hardwicke) ;—The 
New Reform Bill, by R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. 
(Stanford) ;—Lettres de Verax, Bruxelles (Triibner 
& Co.) ;—ZJnconsistency, Real and Apparent; A 
Sermon by J. C. Cazenose (Rivingtons) ;— Unfair 
Assessment of the Clergy: a Letter to the Rt. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., by a Country Rector 
(Rivingtons) ;—A Refutation of the Wage-Fund 
Theory of Modern Political nomy as enun- 
ciated by Mr. ayo P., and ervey M.P., 
by F. D. Lo (Longmans) ;— onservatives 
and « Liberals,” &c., Second Edition, by J. Hj} 
Murchison, Esq., F.R.G.S. (Saunders, Otley,. 
& Co.) 








MISCELLANEA. 





On Tuesday evening the House of Commons 
voted 7,000/., the first instalment of 25,0002, 
for the restoration of the Chapter- house of West- 
minster Abbey, under Mr. Scott. The in- 
terior of the Nave of the Abbey is about to be. 
perfectly restored under the Dean and Chapter. 


Tue third number of M. J. Ph. Berjeau’s 
Bookworm has recently been published, and 
though dated March, it did not see light till 
towards the end of April. Amongst the con- 
tents is a somewhat amusing account of the 
well-known bibliographical “4! the ‘* Liber 
Apum,” the “ of Bees,” of Thomas Canti- 
pratensis, Bishop of Cambray, the Flemish 
version of which, printed at Zwoll in 1488, has 
‘*two woodcuts sawn from an original block of 
an early edition of the ‘ Biblia Pauperum’ for 
its frontispiece.” The book is essentially a 
photograph of the coarse and ribald manners 
and customs and language of the day when it 
was written, and to such of our anthropological 
readers as do not object to — Bingen a a 
which call a At gop or the purposes 
science, we hosel it as furnishing curious 
data of the cultivation of the intellect of the 
masses towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, at the period when the war between 
the monks and the friars was at its height. The 
book is accessible in later editions of the Latin 
text, even up to the year 1627, when one ap- 
peared at Douay. ‘‘ In this present year 1258,” 
says the good bishop, ‘‘an immense choir of 
devils, in the dress of white friars, assembled at 
Koenigsdorf, ‘vocibus altisonis tripudians et 
exultans,’ shouting and dancing in mockery of 
King David before the ark.” These ri 
monks are said by the bishop to have been 
impelled miraculously into the Rhine, but the 
miracle is accounted for in a sentence which 
follows : ‘‘congregatis igitur cum sacerdote suo 
hominibus ville, cum ad choream accedere 
voluissent, dzmones, secundum quod homines 
propinquabant, procedebant ad Khenum, etc.” 
Amo the miracles recorded is one worth 
noting in these days of tailors’ strikes, which is 
headed ‘‘Quomodo B. Virgo re vit cilicium 
B. Thomz Cantuariensis.”” The rise of the 
Flemish ines is placed under the date of 1226, 
and now that ‘‘ Revivals” are getting somewhat 
out of fashion with us, this early account of these 
Beguines may help to give us some insight into 
the source and cause of such religious epidemi 
an amusing instance of which is told “de 
Guidone, pastore Beghinarum Nivelle, quomodo 
carnis tentationem extinxerit.” Under the date 
just quoted we have a wholesale miracle, which 
puni on Oe eacey Sateen eee of 


this very Nivelle, lying tongues, ing eyes, 
greedy ears, thievish i fingers stealthy feet de 
ceitful bosoms, all of which were restored to 
perfect health by the intercession of Saint 
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Is the large woodcut in this number 


of a fancy portrait of the editor ?. 


Tur British Museum re-opens on Tuesday next. 
Tux anniversary festival of the Royal Literary 
' Fand took at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, 
St. Ji 8, bat 1 sape A Tw the 
presidentship oughton. e 
of the evening the Chairman eet he 
of Theodore Hook’s definition of the 
blic of Letters, as ‘‘a ie me a 
having a sovereign among them,” which rende: 
institutions like that "ot the Lite Fund 
essential to the comfort of such republicans in 
their ons He took occasion to sah - 
spread magazine literature, O the 
time was distant when our older friends 
would be superseded by the Cornhills and the 
Portnightlies. However, we might still pride 
ourselves on the position our literature had 
attained, as well in historical criticism as in 
poetry and every other department. The sub- 
—_ of the evening amounted to about 


Messrs. Cassetz and Co. will publish Mr. 
Wright's version of the second volume of the 
** Lite of Cesar” on Tuesday next, the day on 
which the original appears in Paris. 

Natwantz, HawrHorne writes in his Diary, 
some extracts from which have recently been 
published, under date 1837, ‘‘ The family seat 
of the Hawthornes is Wigcastle, Wigton, Wilt- 
shire. The t head of the family residing 
there is Hugh Hawthorne. William Hawthorne, 
who came over (to America) in 1635-6, was a 
younger brother of the family.”’ 

Tue Abyssian captives have been set free. A 

has been received at the Foreign Office 

from Colonel Mereweather, dated Aden, April 
20, stating that he had received a letter from 
Captain Cameron, dated Magdala, February 26, 
infetming him that he and his fellow-prisoners 
had been released from their chains on the 
i day, and were about to proceed to 
Galt, Rao be given up to Mr. Haag ox 

er re *‘everything as bei 

i .” and stated that Messrs. Stern an 
Rosenthal were not to be subjected to any further 

Mr. Harpwicke of Piccadilly has taken the 
extensive premises on the west side of Leicester 
Square, which adjoin the former residence of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, now occupied by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, to the north, and when the neces- 
sary, repairs are completed he will remove his 
business from Piccadilly to them. 

Mr. BentTLEy’s announcements for May and 
June include: Up the Country; a Journal of a 
Tour in Upper India,” by the Hon. Emily Eden ; 
—‘* Life of the Marchioness Giulia Faletti of 
Barolo,” by Silvio Pellico, translated by Lady 
Georgi erton ;—‘‘ After the Storm ; or, 
Brother Jonethan and his Neighbours in 1865- 
66,” by J. E. H. Skinner ;—‘‘ Charles Towns- 
hend: Wit and Statesman,” by Percy Fitz- 

d, M.A. ; ‘The Naturalist in Vancouver’s 

d and British Columbia,” i John Keast 
Lord, F.Z.S., in 2 vols, with illustrations ;— 
‘©All in the Dark,” a new novel by J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu, 2 vols. ; and ‘‘ Paul Pendril,” a new 
sporting novel, in 1 vol. [on the 15th inst. ] 


Messrs. TrusNER & Co. have just published 
an edition of twenty-five copies only for sale : ‘‘ Le 
Livre des Visions ; ou |'Enfer et le Ciel décrits 
par Oeux qui les ont Vus,” par Octave Delepierre ; 
a very curious book, illustrated with photo- 


“SPRAHAN has just issued a popular six- 
shilling edition of Mr. Alexander Smith’s charm- 


_Mussrs. Darton & Co. intend to publish a 


life-size portrait of Mr. John Bright, M.P., 
uniform with their portraits of Brougham 
and Mr. Gladstune. 


Mr. ALEXANDER STRAHAN announces Vol. I. 


of ‘‘ The Critical ish Testament, being an 
Adaptation of I's Gnomon, with numerous 
Notes,” by Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., and 


Rey. James Hawes, M.A. ;—‘‘ The Boyle Lec- 
for 1866,” by Professor E. H. Plumptre, 
;—*‘ How to Study the New Testament,” 


the Rev. fing Martin, M.A. ;—‘‘ 
the i vinees of Turkey in Europe,” 
Mackenzie and A. P. Irby ;—‘‘Cosas 

in and the Spaniards,” by 


ound,” by Dora v. Harry 
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Dean Henry Alford ;—‘‘ Master and Scholar,” 
and other Poems, by Professor E. H. Plumptre, 
of King’s College ;—‘‘ Lives of Indian Officers,” 
by John W. Kaye ;—‘‘ Doctor Austin’s Guests,” 
by William Gilbert ;—‘‘ Wealth and Welfare,” 
by Jeremiah Gotthelf ;—‘‘ Biographical Studies,”’ 
by Bessie Rayner Parkes ;—‘‘ The Higher Educa- 
tion of Women,” by Emily Davies ;—* London 
Poems, by Robert Buchanan, author of ‘‘ Under- 
tones ” ;—‘‘ Familiar Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects,” by Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart ;— 
** Reminiscences of a Highland Parish,” by 
Norman Macleod, D.D. ;—*‘ The Reign of Law,” 
Essays, by the Duke of Argyll ;—‘‘ Days of 
Yore,” by Sarah Tytler, author of ‘‘ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline” ;—‘* Thoughts and Opinions,” by 
Matthew Browne ;—and of ‘‘Strahan’s Popular 
Treasure Books,” ‘‘ Devotional Reading,” by 
Benjamin Orme, M.A. ;—‘‘ Praise and Thanks- 
giving ;’—‘‘Consolation for the Afflicted ;’— 
‘*Serypture Facts ;’—‘‘ Good Men’s Prayers ;’— 
* Men’s Thoughts ;’—and ‘‘Counsels for 
Family Guidance.” 


Messrs. Bett and Datpy will publish ‘‘The 
Young Dual Arithmetician; or, Dual Arith- 
metic designed for Elementary Instruction, 
and the Use. of Schools,” by Oliver Byrne, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics at the late 
College of Civil Engineers ;—‘‘ The Lives of the 
Seven Bishops of the Tower,’’ by Agnes Strick- 
land ;—and ‘‘ Knowledge is Power,” by Charles 
Knight ; a New Edition, revised by the Author. 


Mr. BENTLEY has just ready : ‘‘ Up the Coun- 
try, a Journal of a Tour in the Upper Provinces 
of India,” by the Honourable Emily Eden ;— 
‘**The Naturalist in British Columbia and Van- 
couver’s Island,” by John Keast Lord, F.Z.S., 
late Naturalist to the British North American 
Boundary Commission ;—‘‘ Life of the Mar- 
chioness Giulia Falletti, of Barolo,” by Silvio 
Pellico, translated by Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton ;—‘‘ All in the Dark,” a new novel, by J. 
Sheridan Le Fanu ;—and a new sporting novel, 
** Paul Pendril.” 

M. RENAN is about to issue a new edition of 
his ‘‘ Vie de Jésus”’ with considerable alterations, 
and an appendix giving in detail his reasons for 
regarding the fourth gospel as genuine and 
authentic, contrary to the opinions of most 
rationalists. 


In Tue Reaver of 20th January appeared 
an account of the rising town of Nanaimo, in 
Vancouver Island, accompanied by extracts from 
a file of the Nanaimo Gazette, a local paper of 
which twenty numbers had appeared up to the 
3rd November of last year. In reference to the 
state of trade of the place, for which the adver- 
tisements were quoted as data, we stated, as 
interesting from the patronymic, that ‘‘ amongst 
the advertisers are two Shakespeares ; one se 
dry goods, boots and shoes, and groceries ; and 
the other is M. N. Shakespeare, a photographer 
at Victoria.” A Mr. James Pitt, of the Easton 
Road, Bristol, sends this as a piece of interesting 
information to the editor of Notes and Queries 
last week, quoting it from a recent number of 
the Nanaimo Gazette, a paper which he probably 
has never seen, as the number was not recent but 
about six months old, instead of honestly ac- 


knowledging that he had borrowed the informa- 
tion from THe Reaper of the 20th of last 
January. 


Our contemporary, the Pali Mall Gazette, in 
mentioning the death of Lord Glenelg, at Cannes, 
on the 23rd ult., aged cighty-seven, attributes to 
him the authorship of several well-known and 
popular hymns, including ‘‘When gathering 
clouds areund I view,” and the beautiful com- 
position of which the refrain is ‘‘ Hear our 
solemn litany.” These, however, were written 
by his brother, Sir Robert Grant, to whom we 

so owe amongst others that greatly-esteemed 


specimen of hymnology— 


O worship the King 
All glorious above ; 
O gratefully sing 
S power and His love ; 


Our Shield and Defender, 
The Ancient of days, 
Pavilioned in splendour, 
And girded with praise. 
The late Lord Glenelg, when Mr. Charles Grant, 
was too much of a politician to pay court to the 
Muses, although on leaving en College, 
Cambridge, in 1801, he graduated B.A. as fourth 
er and senior Chancellor's medallist, and 
obtained, in the same year, in conjunction with 
H ay the celebrated missionary, who 
conan’ New Testament into Persian, the 
‘“* Members’ Prize” for Latin prose. 
were 


brother, Sir Robert Grant, afterwards Governor- 
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General of Bombay ; the two Sumners—the pre- 


sent Bishop of Winchester and the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; Mr. Manners Sutton, the 
Speaker, afterw Lord Canter ; Dr. 


Stanley, the naturalist, late Bishop of Norwich; 
the late Vice-Chancellor Shadwell ; the present 
Duke of Northumberland ; and Dr. Tatham, the 
late Master of St. John’s. His father resided 
for some time at Kidderpore, in the Presidency 
of Bengal, where Charles, Robert, and a third 
brother who died young, were burn, but the 
exact year of Lord Glenelg’s birth is not known, 
and is given as 1779 or 1780. Upon his return 
to England Mr. Charles Grant, the father, took 
an active part in the management of the affairs 
of the East India Company, of which he was 
Chairman for several years. The names of 
Grant, Elliot, and Forbes, are legion about that 

eriod amongst Indian appointments. In 1807 
Mr. Charles Grant, the son, was called to the 
Bar of Lincoln’s Inn, but he does not appear 
to have practiced, and in the same year entered 
Parliament as the representative of some Scottish 
burghs. Five years later, in July, 1812, he made 
his maiden speech in favour of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s Bill for the ‘‘ Preservation of Public 
Peace.” This brought him under the notice of 
Lord Liverpool, who made him a Lord of the 
Treasury in the following year. After this 
period Mr. Grant formed part of various 
Ministries, and held successively the office of 
Secretary for Ireland from 1819 to 1823, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade in 1827, and in 
the same year, upon the accession of Mr. Canning 
to office, President of the Board of Trade, which 
he held also under Lord Goderich’s administra- 
tion, and under that of the Duke of Wellington 
in 1828, when ‘‘ The Naughty Boy,” Huskisson 
tendered his resignation, which was not intended 
to be accepted, and carried with him out of the 
Cabinet, Palmerston, Dudley, and Grant, the 
Canning party of the Coalition Cabinet. When 
Earl Grey came into power, on the accession of 
William IV., Mr. Grant became President of 
the Board of Control. In 1834, under Lord 
Melbourne, he was moved to the Colonial Office, 
and finding the House of Commons no longer 
congenial, he was sent to the Upper House as 
Lord Glenelg. The Kaffir war and the Canadian 
rebellion of 1838 followed. Then came that most 
singular ‘‘Ordinance”’ of Lord Durham, Governor 
of Canada at the date of the suppression of the 
rebellion, by which the rebels, who had acknow- 
ledged their guilt and submitted to the Queen, 
were to be sent off to Bermuda, ear under 
restraint, and punished with death if they 
returned. The ordinance was disallowed, Lord 
Durham was re-called, and Lord Glenelg, who 
had approved of the ordinance, resigned. Since 
then he has enjoyed a pension of 2,000/. a-year, 
which now reverts to the Crown. 

R. DEHNIKE’s new novel, ‘‘ Blut und Gold, 
oder das Gottes-Gericht in America,” a tale of 
the recent American Civil War, will consist of 
twenty numbers. German sensation literature 
has just been enriched by the publication of 
‘*Hinter Schloss und Riegel,” pictures of French 
prison-life, during some century and a-half, by 
Schmidt, Weissenfels. Melchior Meyr is said 
to be the author of ‘‘Gespriiche mit einem 
Grobian,”’ published by Brockhaus. 


‘Tue Legends of Long Island,” written 
from time to time by Mr. W. A. Chandos 
Fulton for the New York Weekly Mercury, are 
about to be published in a volume. 

Mr. Henry E. Sweerser, who up to the 
Ist of May was associated with Mr. Charles 
H. Sweetser in the management of the New 
York Round Table, has transferred his interest 
in it to the latter gentleman, who makes an ap- 
peal, in the number of the 14th ult., to the 
cultivated classes in America to raise its circula- 
tion to not less than 25,000. Mr. Charles H. 
Sweetser is also about to start a New York 
evening paper on the plan of our Pall Mail 
Gazette. 

THE proposal to Congress to pass a law be- 
seviag candlonal sosteniion on English books 
in such a shape as to meet the general require- 
ments of our International Copyright Act (7 and 
8 Vic., ch. 12), seems to meet with general appro- 
bation on both sides of the Atlantic, with the 
exception of one or two piratical firms. 

Messrs. TickKNOR AND Fre.pg, of Boston, 
Mass., have just published “St. Martin’s 
Summer,” a kind of diary in imitation of Mr. 
Jameson’s ‘“‘ Diary of an Ennuyée,” by Miss 
Anne H. M. Brewster. 

Four American reprints of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” are 
announced ; two by Boston publishers (Messrs. 
Tilton & Co. and Messrs. y and Ains- 


| worth), and two in New York, by Messrs. 
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Walker, Fuller, & Co., and Messrs. Charles 


Seribner & Co. 

Dr. Isaac Hays, of Philadelphia, the editor 
of the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
is about to commence a new series of this 
acientific periodical. ; 

Mr. L. Baxer, of the Public Library, Wor- 
cester, Massachussets, is engaged upon an edi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Chinese Classics,” based upon the 
text of Dr. Legge, of Hong-Kong, of which two 
+ me have been published ied Triibner 

0. 

Mr. W. B. Trask is about to publish a memoir 

of his friend, the late Jared Sparks. 


Mr. Georce H. Boxer, of Philadelphia, the 
American poet and dramatist, has just finished 
a poem of considerable length, entitled ‘‘The 
Story of the Hound,” which will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

‘*Crumps from the Round Table” is the title 
of a small volume of piscatorial and epicurean 
essays, contributed to the Round Table by Mr. 
Joseph Barber. 

A Lire of the late Dr. Benjamin Silliman, of 
Yale College, by Professor G. P. Fisher, is on the 
eve of publication. , 

WE copy the following from the Publishers’ 
Circular of Tuesdaylast. ‘‘The Saturday Review, 
which rarely misses an opportunity of attacking 
Mr. Dickens, or any writer who ha pens to be 
a contributor to his periodical, publishes this 
week a review of Mr. Halliday’s Sunnyside 
Papers, which the critic describes as ‘on the 
very lowest step of anything that can by 
courtesy be called literature.’ ‘To criticize 
Sunnyside Papers with any minuteness, would,’ 
says the reviewer, with a charming freshness of 
metaphor, ‘be breaking a butterfly upon a 
wheel ;’ and he quotes only a few lines from the 
work, te which he nevertheless devotes two 
columns of sweeping condemnation. It is not, 
of course, easy to reason with a critic who tells 
you that he has read a book, and that he finds 
it ‘tenth-rate stuff,’ and not at all to his taste : 
but it is at least a fact that Mr. Halliday’s 
essays have been very popular and have reached 
several editions, that they have been extensively 
quoted, and that a good many critics and a large 
number of readers have fancied that they found 
in them a vein of shrewd good sense and a 
power of original observation which raise them 
considerably above the ordinary level of collec- 
tions of this kind ; and we feel sure that they 
are of a more wholesome kind than those 
articles in which, under pretence of reviewing 
French comedies and novels, or holding up to 
reprobation certain alleged vices of society, the 
Saturday Review—witness its articles headed 
* La Contagion’ and ‘ Woman’s Friendships’ last 
week—so systematically outrages the feelings of 
decent ers.” 

Proressok TiscHeNporF, the celebrated 
biblical critic and discoverer of the ‘‘ Codex 
Sinaiticus,” has just received the cross of the 
Order of Francis-Joseph at the hands of the 
Emperor of Austria. 

‘* SPIRITUALISM,” as it is termed, is spreading 
in Russia. Two works are just published in 
Russia, a translation of the book of Messrs. 
Hare, Edmonds, and Talm. and a treatise 
on ‘* The Simplest Forms of Spiritualism” by M. 
Kardee. Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Heaven” has also been 
translated. 

‘*Die Freidenker” is the name of Conrad 
von Bolanden’s new historical romance relating 
to Frederick the Second and his times, and forms 
the fourth volume of the series. . 

Dore’s plate of ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me,” in the May part of Cassell’s Family 
Paper, has rendered a reprint of all the numbers 
forming that part necessary. 

Messrs. BLAcKwoop and Sons have in the 

ress : ‘* Physiology at the Farm, in Rearing and 

eeding the Live Stock,” by William Seller, 
M.D., and Henry Stephens, author of the 
** Boek of the Farm ;”—‘‘ The History of Scot- 


land, from icola’s Invasion to the Revolution 
of 1688,” by John Hill Burton, author of ‘‘ The 
Scot Abroad ;”—the Third and Fourth Volumes 


of ‘‘The Monks of the West,” from St. Benedict | 


to St. Bernard,” by the Count de Montalembert ; 
—‘*‘A Handy Book of Meteorology,” by Alex- 
ander Buchan ;—‘‘ The Theory of Ruling Elder- 
ship ; or, the Position of the Lay Ruler in the 
Reformed Churches Examined,” by Principal P. 
C. Campbell, D.D., of Aberdeen ;—‘‘ The 
Fatherhood of God Considered in its General and 
Special Aspects; with a Review of Recent 

tions on the Subject,” by Professor 

J. Crawford, D.D. ;—‘‘ The Decalogue 





i 


and the Lord’s Day,” by Professor Wm. Milligan, 
D.D., of Aberdeen ;—‘‘ The P 0 
of the Revealed Moral Law and of a Day of Holy 
Rest,” by Professor Kobert Macpherson, D.D., of 
Aberdeen ;—‘‘ Inquiry into the Spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the Church of Scotland,” by the 
Rev. James Bisset, D.D. ;—‘‘Miss Marjoribanks, 
ing a Continuation of the Chronicles of Car- 
lingford,” in three volumes ;—‘‘ Piccadilly : an 
Episode of Contemporaneous Autobiography,” 
by Lord F*** V *, illustrated by Richard 
Doyle ;—‘‘ Sporting Recollections,” by John, 
Colquhoun ;—‘‘ Lectures on the Early Greek 
Philosophy and other Philosophical Remains of 
the late Professor J. F. Ferrier, of St. Andrews,” 
edited by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart, LL. D., and 
Professor E. L. Lushington, of Glasgow ;—‘‘ A 
Handy Book of Horse Law, and of the Laws 
Relating to English Sports,” by C. G. Mere- 
wether, Esq. ;—and a new story by the author 
of ‘*Adam Bede,” ‘‘ Felix Holt, the Radical,” 
by George Eliot, in three volumes. 


Messrs. Smiru, Evper, and Co’s list of new 
publications includes :—‘*The Crown of Wild 
Olive, by Mr. Ruskin; Three Lectures on 
Work, Traffic, and War ;’ ‘‘ The Home Life, or 
Thoughts on the Christian Idea of Home ;” 
‘The Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc, called 
‘The Maid,’” by Harriet Parr, author of ‘‘ In 
the Silver Age,” &c., 2 vols. ; ‘* The Mystery of 
Pain, a Book for the Sorrowful ;’ ‘ All for 
Love,” by the author of ‘‘ Heiress of the Black- 
burnfoot,” 2 vols.; and as new volumes of 
their shilling series of ‘‘Standard Authors,” 
they announce as forthcoming, ‘‘ An Old Debt ;” 
‘Over the Cliffs,” by the author of ‘ Ferny 
Combes ;’ ‘‘Grey’s Court,” edited by Lady 
Chatterton ;” and ‘‘Uncle Crotty’s Relations,” 
by the author of ‘‘ The Cotton Lord.” 


Messrs. ArcHiey and Co. have in the press 
a new work on ‘“ Blast Engines” (illustrated 
with engravings), by H. C. Coulthard, Ksq., 
engineer, in folio; a new theoretical and 
practical treatise on ‘“‘Iron Roofs,” with plates 
and diagrams ; anew work for “‘ Building on 1 
Structures on a New Principle: particularly 
Adapted for Bridges;” ‘‘ Ecclesiastical and 
Domestic Buildings of the Middle Ages, in Eng- 
land and France,” by F. Rogers, Architect ; and 
‘*English Mansions, Villas, Lodges, &c.,” con- 
sisting of perspective drawings, plans, esti- 
mates, and specifications, &c. 

We understand the annual dinner of the 
British Archeological Association will take 
place at St. James’s Hall on the 9th of May. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, in replying 
to Mr.- White, on Monday last, has given a 
succinct and clear Parliamentary definition of the 

hrase ‘‘ to stand or fall by the bill,” which we 
hen to find for the facility of future reference in 
Dr. Latham’s new edition of ‘‘ Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary.” ‘‘I understand,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
** standing or falling by the bill to mean this : 
that as long as the bill stands we stand ; if it 
falls, we fall: but we take the view that the bill 
still stands.” Had the majority consisted onl 
of one the bill would thus still be held to stand. 


Mr. CowPer stated, in reply to Mr, Beresford 
Hope and Mr. Bentinck in the House on 
Monday evening, that competition for the de- 
signs of the new Courts of Justice had been 
opened to twelve candidates, and the time for 
oe the designs extended to the 15th of 
December. The designs for the additions to 
the National Gallery are to be open to a similar 
competition. 

In his farewell sermon at St. Martin’s, Bir- 
mingham, the Rev. Dr. Miller, the new vicar of 
Greenwich, inculcated the necessity of observ- 
ing the rule which the great Reformers observed 
in the days of Cranmer, of making the base of 
the National Church broad enough to accom- 
modate all minor differences of opinion, as 
opposed to the narrowness of the ultra-Calvin- 
istic system, ‘‘for it is not to be forgotten,” he 
— Py a within a National Church, | 
especially in a free country in an of inquiry, 
there must be scope for com a ei noe ms 
desire that the articles and formularies of the 
Church of England be so framed and fashioned 
as to exclude all but our own is to desire 
that she may be reduced from a National Church 
toa sect. No doubt such narrowness prevails 
in the hearts of some. The Evangelical clergy 
and laity may well beware of it. It is c 
against us but with too much truth and justice. 
It is a weakness, a reproach, a sin, more. 
than any other cause, it is alienating young, 
ingenuous, and candid minds, But this prin- 
ciple of comprehensiveness must have it limits. 
We must neither be Romanized or Germanized. 
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Let me remind myself and you that our own best 
saf against Decttind paver is to be found 
not in controversial zeal, but in the maintenance 
of our spiritual life, and thus of a real, a close, 
and a deepening experience of the power of the 
kingdom within us.” 

EE 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


SHAKESPEAR’S SONNETS. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 

Sir,—In your notice of my work on ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets and his Private Friends,’’ there 
are two or three errors of statement upon points 
of fact which I doubt not you will — me to 
correct, in justice to my theory. reviewer 
asserts that I say, or suppose, the Sonnets to 
have been printed in the order of Thorpe’s col- 
lection, with Shak ’s sanction. I never 
said or supposed anything of the kind. I have 
sufficiently shown, from the facts contained in 
the Sonnets themselves, that they are not 
rinted as they were written; and I cannot 
ons tampered with ‘‘ the order in which Shake* 
speare published them,” seeing that he had 
nothing to do with their publication. The only 
order of the Sonnets is to be found in the larger 
groups, and this I have abided by, and gathered 
the scattered Sonnets into their eo places 
according to internal evidence. have done 
nothing without adequate warrant. Should 
any one imagine | get my story from the group- 
ing, let them study those groups that appear in 
my book exactly the same as in Thorpe’s ; there 


are several such groups. 
I have pee ry stated that; although Shake- 


speare probably gave Herbert some general per- 
mission to print his Sonnets, yet there are pieces 
included which could not have had his sanction, 
and I instance Sonnet 151. Noram I of opinion 
that the ‘‘enigma concerning them may un- 
locked by assuming that ard were written to 
pourtray various phases of the Earl’s courtship 
of Elizabeth. Vernon.” I assume nothing in the 
I show that Sonnet 38 says to South- 
ampton, ‘‘ How can my Muse be wanting in in- 
vention for a subject whilst thou dost breathe 
and pour’st into my verse thine own argument, 
which is too choice for any common paper to 
rehearse ;’’ that this new and excelling ment 
of the Earl’s own suggesting is to be written in 
the Earl’s own book ; and that the poet publicly 
refers to this secret understanding in his dedica- 
tion to ‘‘Lucrece,” when he says to the Earl, 
‘*what I have done is yours ; what I have to 
do is yours; being part in all I have devoted 
yours.” 1 show how this promise was fulfilled 
in the Sonnets, and let them tell their own 
story—assuming nothing. The reviewer asserts 
that there is nothing new in my interpretation, 
except my e ion of it; e ion of what, 
I wonder? He also characterises my work as 
‘for the most part very wild and enthusiastic.” 
Earnest it should be, for I have put the fervour 
of three years’ life into it. But whether I have 
been striking wildly, and wasted blows at 
random, remains to be proved. For myself, I 
shall be able to judge better when my work has 
been grappled with. —TI am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
April 23, 1866. GERALD MASSEY. 
[We very cheerfully give insertion to Mr. 
Massey's letter, and leave it to speak for 
itself. There is really nothing in it which re- 
quires any explanation from us. As to the 
supposed permission given by Shakespeare to 
Herbert to publish the Sonnets, Mr. Massey 
says in this letter that Shakespeare ‘‘ probably 
gave Herbert some general permission,” &c., 
and it is nothing to the purpose that he also 
says that “‘Shakespeare had nothing to do 
with the publication.” Either, according to 
this theory, he did consent to their publi 
tion, or he did not ; and if he did not, what 
is to be said of his friend Herbert for publish- 
ing without his consent? As to doing nothing 
without warrant in the structure of his theory, 
it is enough to say that Mr. all 
throughout mistakes the nature of his fs, 
and believes he is adducing evidence when he 
is only stating conjectures. Thus he says, ‘*I 
show that Sonnet 38 says to Southampton,” &c. 
Now, we must be permitted to say that he 
shows nothing of the kind, since, in order to 
show that the Sonnet says anything to South- 
ampton, it was necessary first to show—that 
is to say, prove—that it was addressed to 
Southampton, which, of course, he cannot do, 


The same reasoning a to the assertion 
that Shakes Je ag 9 promise in one 
Sonnet which he fulfilled in others, since 

neither Mr. Massey nor anybody can fix 


the dates of any of the Sonnets. —Ebp. ] 
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[No. VIL] 
THE BLIND TRAVELLER. 


N the south side of Gerard Street, Soho, 
about half way down from the market, 
there stands a commodious house, which is 
said to have been the residence of Edmund 
Burke. It is an excellent family mansion, 
bearing the dusky evidences of a middle- 
aged antiquity, not dating farther back 
than the latter days of the Stuarts. Thirty 
years ago, that mansion was devoted to the 
hospitable pu of a boarding-house ; 
and it was there that James Holman 
generally took up his quarters in his short 
occasional visits to London. Gerard Street 
had not then quite lost the prestige it en- 
joyed when Dryden lived at No. 43, or 
later, when several noblemen were amongst 
its inhabitants, and the Literary Club 
used to meet at the Turk’s Head. Great 
changes have taken place since Holman’s 
time; the tone and aspect of the neighbour- 
hood have undergone a revolution ; and 
although the old houses are still above 
ground, they have ceased to respond to the 
traditions from which alone they derive any 
interest. 
Holman’s permanent residence—if such 
a wanderer over the earth’s surface could 
be properly said to have had a residence— 
was at Windsor. He had been appointed 
to a vacancy on the establishment of the 
Waval Knights, in consideration of his 
services and his calamity ; and as residence 
is one of the strict conditions of the en- 
dowment, he was compelled, very much 
inst his inclination, to in seclusion 
e main portion of his life spentin England. 
The institution of the Naval Knights origi- 
nated in the munificence of a Mr. Travers, 
whose name survives in the title of the estab- 
lishment itself. Standing on the terrace of 
Windsor Castle, and looking down into the 
woods below, the spectator discovers close to 
the base of the hill, nestling under shelter 
of its hanging foliage, the turret and roof of 
Travers’ College, with its dotted garden, 
its covered walk, and its monastic walls, 


‘secluding it from the eyes of the curious. 
This is the home of the Naval Knights, 


consisting of a common hall in the centre, 
where the mess is held and the business 
of the College transacted, and two wings, 
forming the residences, each knight having 
a separate house. Looking down from the 
terrace, you command a complete view of 
the whole plan of the place, and you will 


generally see two or three of the knights 


pacing the little colonnade with the short 
step of the quarter-deck, or, if it be to- 
wards twilight, winding up the ascent by 
a private path through the tangled brush- 
wood on their way to the evening service 
in the Royal Chapel. The life here is 
sufficiently triste, notwithstanding the 


‘value of the appointment, which ensures 


ample comfort and independence to the in- 
mates; and to Holman, whose passion for 


movement made him impatient of all re- 


straint, it was particularly irksome. He 


‘made repeated appeals for greater liberty 


of action; and, after obtaining several 
small relaxations from time to time, such 





as being excused from attendance at chapel, 
he finally received from the hands of the 
Sovereign a plenary dispensation, which ab- 
solved him all obligations of residence 
under the charter. 

The self-reliance of Holman’s character 
was shown with special force in his own 
house. He knewevery cranny of it, and, 
except during dinner, he always dispensed 


.with the presence of servants. He had an 


impression that they were a check upon 
the freedom of conversation, and he ren- 
dered himself independent of them in all 
ordinary domestic matters. He went about 
his house without assistance ; could get 
any book he wanted from his shelves ; 
opened and locked his writing-desk where 
he kept his correspondence, and could 
select any particular paper he wanted, 
rarely making a mistake; knew exactly 
where to find anything in cupboards, or 
drawers, or on tables; entered minutely 
into the affairs of his menage ; and made 
his control felt in the smallest items of ex- 
penditure, in which he exercised taste as 
well as care. 

Men ‘in his situation are generally sus 
picious of the people about them, and their 
vigilance is awakened by distrust. Hol- 
man’s energies were called into activity, 
not by distrust of the integrity of others, 
but want of reliance on their intelligence. 
He was seldom heard to express any doubt 
of the honesty of his servants, but he 
frequently complained of their ignorance 
and stupidity. Circumstances compelled 
him to avail himself so frequently of their 
reports and opinions, that these defects 
were more broadly developed to him than 
to most other persons. He had a generous 
toleration for all ordinary faults of charac- 
ter; but was impatient of the sluggishness 
of apprehension, and the prejudices and 
superstitions that grow upon imperfect 
training. 

In him, all faculties were brightened, and 
kept bright, by active exercise. He was 
always in motion, mind and body. He was 
always collecting or communicating in- 
formation, and piecing his collections 
together to make out results. Whatever 
was possible to be done to supply the place 
of the lost sense, and make the remaining 
senses do duty in its place, he accomplished 
successfully. In one of his books he states 
that he always managed his own money 
affairs when he was travelling, no matter 
through how many strange currencies he 
happened to be passing ; a feat which at the 
first blush seems to be nearly impossible. 
If he cannot with propriety be said to 
have been a close and accurate observer, 
he was a close and accurate investigator, 
and a diligent collector of the observations 
of others. Wherever he went he visited 
manufactories and local specialities of 
every kind, and drew up descriptions of 
them. Social customs and manners came 
under the same process ; even buildings and 
landscapes, were turned into pictures in 
his books. Nothing escaped his insatiable 
curiosity. At Madeira he amassed full 
particulars concerning the vineyards, and 
the delectable art of making wine. At 
Calabar he compiled a history of the people, 
their laws, superstitions, government, 
cookery, and national festivals. He be- 


guiled the voyage to Cape Coast by drawing 
up a history of the American settlement 
of Liberia, of which he caught a glimpse on 
ship-board. In one of his volumes he be- 
queathed to us some practical suggestions 
of great value for the prevention and treat- 
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ment of sea-sickness ; in another, he gave 
the best account that has ever been pub- 
lished of a Chinese dinner ; and scattered 
through his writings will be found many 
stray scraps of travel worth preservation. 
How could a man without eyes see? 
How could he venture to describe objects 
which for him were blank masses of dark- 
ness, without form or colour; and habits 
and usages, dances, plays, and ceremonials, 
which he could neither participate in nor 
witness? Holman has answered these 
obvious questions very satisfactorily. He 
reminds us that he possessed one advantage 
over travellers who had the use of their 
eyes—he could not be taken in by appear- 
ances. And there are more people taken 
in by appearances —travellers especially — 
than the world is aware of. His mode of 
proceeding was, at all events, a safe one, 
and offered the best chance of getting at 
the truth. He procured descriptions of the 
same thing from -different persons, and, 
collating the facts by a careful sifting of 
the evidence, produced a result more likely 
to be correct upon the whole than any 
single report he had received. 

He made one voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion, and nearly completed two. On 
returning home from these expeditions, he 
generally made it a point to aseend the 
maintop, by way of keeping up his olé 
professional habits. Once, being in a 
schooner bound for St. Petersburg, when 
a heavy collier ran foul of it in a high 
wind at night, near Gravesend, Holmar 
ran to the helm, and during the confusion 
on deck saved the vessel from further 
damage by promptly obeying the captain’s 
“port,” and “ starboard.” ‘ The best of ib 
was,” says Holman, who tells the story 
himself, “ that the captain was ignorant of 
having a blind helmsman till the fray was 
over, when, observing some one en chemise 
blanche (for I had turned out of my berth 
in this state at the moment of alarm), he 
at first mistook me for his wife.” The 
captain was so well satisfied with Hol- 
man’s services on that critical occasion, 
that in the course of the voyage he per- 
mitted him to steer the vessel in a fresh 
breeze. 

There were many things Holman could 
do, in which the organ of sight would seem 
to be indispensable, but which he effected 
without it. He played backgammon with 
average skill. By touch and hearing, he 
not only formed estimates of disposition, 
but also of expression. He was seldom 
very wrong in his general notions of w 
woman’s beauty or temper. Her voice 
was a tolerably true guide, but he did not 
trust to it alone, for experience had taught 
him that the voice was susceptible of 
management, and that there was an 
involuntary tell-tale rather more to be 
relied upon in the texture and climate 
of the hand. Height and _ hair 
helped him also to a judgment; but 
in summing up the evidence, and bringing 
together all the traits he could gather, he 
was mainly influenced in his conclusion by 
the intellectual character, as far as it hap- 
pened to be drawn out .in conversation. 
There were mistakes sometimes ; but the 
fault seldom lay with Holman. A ludi- 
crous blunder occurred one day when he 
was paying a visit to the Governor of 
Tobolsk. In the course of conversation, 
he inquired what animal it was that was. 
making a singular snoring or hard- 
breathing noise in the room, at about 
the height from the floor of a large dog. 
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It turned out unluckily that the noise 
proceeded from one of the principal coun- 
sellers of Tobolsk, who had a peculiar 
nasal obstruction, and whose head was not 
much above the level of a good-sized 
Newfoundland. From this little incident 
Holman draws the useful moral, that one 
ought to be cautious what one says in the 
dark. 

Holman had an acute sense of sound. 
He remembered voices that he had heard 
but once over a long lapse of years, and 
could immediately identify them. A re- 
markable instance of this kind took place 
at the Raleigh Club, when it used to dine 
at the Thatched House. The occasion 
was a dinner given to Captain Ross, to 
celebrate his return, thirty-two years ago. 
The drawing-room was crowded before 
dinner with a numerous and eager com- 
pany,.and the din of conversation was 
loud and confusing. Holman approached 
the door, which was jammed up with 
people, and, after listening to the turmoil 
for a few minutes, he asked a friend who 
accompanied him whether Sir John Mal- 
colm was in the room. After some 
inquiry, it was found that Sir John was 
present, but that it would be necessary to 
navigate the crowd to the opposite end to 
get at him. With some difficulty Holman 
was conducted to the spot. The two 
friends had not met for many years, and 
Holman had recognized Sir John’s voice 
clearly above the tempest which to others 
drowned all individual sounds. 

The published works of the Blind 
Traveller do not illustrate the character of 
the man as fully as could be desired. He 
was restrained, by the fear of being thought 
egotistical, from dwelling on those per- 
sonal details which, above all others, would 
have gratified his readers. But his travels 
are very curious, as affording examples of 
great difficulties vanquished by perseverance, 
and of practical ends achieved by inade- 
quate means. Holman’s literary taste was 
not highly cultivated. He was fond of 
poetry, without being a critical judge of it, 
and he delighted in apt quotations, with 
which he pleasantly garnished his conver- 
sation and his books. They were chiefly 
of a genial, humanizing, or noble order, 
for his heart was as tender as a woman’s, 
and his sense of honour ana duty no less 
pure and lofty. He had a just feeling of 
the music of style in others, but had no 
fixed style himself. This arose, no doubt, 

rtly from the exigencies of dictation on 
subjects which, for the most part, yielded 
little scope for literary display, and which 
had an inevitable tendency to run into 
diffuseness. His narrative is generally 
clear and fluent, although not elevated 
or buoyant, and there’ are occasional 
passages of an autobiographical character 
which have a sufficient claim on our sym- 
pathy to leaven the whole with an abiding 
interest. 








HAT “one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives,” is a 
complaint that can be hardly made with any 
degree of justice in the present day. At 
any rate, popular ignorance on this score 
cannot certainly be visited upon current 
popular literature. There was a time when 





. ™ **The True History of a Little Ragamuffin.” 
BY the Author of ‘‘A Night in a Workhouse.” 
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‘* Silas the Conjurer : His Travels and Perils.” 
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the only novels that received the grateful 
smiles of a refined public were such as 
touched of events that happened in the 
exalted regions of the drawing-room or 
the boudoir; their heroes and heroines 
were pervaded by delicate odours of mille- 
fleurs and otto of rose. Their conversa- 
tion was exquisitely polished; epigrams 
of more than mortal brilliancy, and repar- 
tees full of the most barbed humour imagin- 
able, formed the staple of the ordinary 
talk of these sublime beings. They seemed 
to move in an atmosphere which was never 
ruffled by the rude breezes of common 
human emotion. Of course, they had their 
moments of intense feeling; they were no 
strangers, it is true, either to sorrow or to 
bliss of a certain kind; but whatever passed 
within the secret recesses of their souls, 
there were none of those rude external 
symptoms which the vulgar are wont to 
betray. If their inmost nature was 
racked by the pangs of grief, they 
still managed to preserve an attitude 
of studied grace; and if their finely-or- 
ganized f.ames ever deigned to be amused, 
they never ceased to remember that inor- 
dinate merriment was offensive and ill- 
Even the very menials, whose 
fortunate lot it was to minister to the 
material wants of these exquisite denizens 
of sumptuous saloons, seemed to have be- 
come imbued with the omni-prevalent 
spirit of chastened elegance and grace. 
Occasionally, perhaps, some refined valet 
might become enamoured of his lord’s 
jewellery, and appropriate it to his own 
graceful person; now and then, it is 
true, champagne and Madeira might be 
appreciated even too highly by bacchanal 
Marquises and Peers; but whatever 
passed, the reader could never avoid feeling 
that he was in the presence, not of gross 
humanity with an occasional propensity 
to intoxication or to theft, but of a supe- 
rior order of beings, who were in a great 
measure exempted from the penalties to 
which a lower nature must submit. As 
for those wretched creatures, the degraded, 
the squalid, and the suffering, they would 
have been quite out of place in these 
elegant chronicles. It was sufficient to 
believe that such might exist elsewhere, 
in some lower sphere, without their in- 
trasion upon that stage, which was specially 
reserved for the display of the choicest 
society in England or the world. 

It is, perhaps, hardly to be wondered at 
that the most successful fictions of our 
own times are not exactly those which 
treat mankind in general as having no 
nobler mission than to strut elegantly 
through existence, and their only 
heroes are not those who are born 
to the inheritance of a good name, 
and possibly of a good estate as 
well. Novel writers and novel readers, 
alike, are terribly in earnest. The mirror 
must be held up to realities, and nature 
must be painted as she is, however stern 
the outline, and however repulsive the 
colours. Not a’ back street, not a garret, 
not a slum must be left unexplored. 
There may be as much romance in the 
annals of the existence of a costermonger 
as of a Pelham. Who knows the myste- 
ries that may lie concealed beneath the 
breast of the urchin of the streets? Are 
not all these fit subjects for the painter’s 
brush and the author’s pen? Such, at 
least, are the views of a certain school: of 
modern novelists. It is prubable that the 
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somewhat unattractive species of society 
which was set by Mr. Dickens, and the 
perfection to which he brought this style 
of narration, are the real cause of the pro- 
duction of such works as those which now 
lie before us. We imagine there must be 
a double interest in their composition. In 
the first place, it can be no slight labour to 
glean sufficient material upon which to 
found an exciting history ; while, in the 
second place, there is a pleasing scope for 
the exercise of literary ingenuity in effect- 
ing the most striking combination of 
facts which have been thus collected. It 
is, of course, in the first of these tasks 
that the most unremitting energy must be 
expended, and it is almost overwhelming 
to think of all that the chronicler of low 
life in London must undergo. He must 
penetrate up dark alleys, full of unwhole- 
some smells; his ears, his eyes, and his 
tongue must be all constantly employed. 
Communicativeness is not a characteristic 
of the metropolitan poor. They regard a 
decent appearance with a peculiar distrust ; 
but in spite of repeated rebuffs the enter- 
prising researcher must still persevere. 


| Days, weeks, months—nay, even years— 


his investigation may possibly occupy ; but 
the end rewards all. When once a thorough 
insight has been obtained into the unknown 
land, the purposes to which this knowledge 
may be turned are apparently endless. 
Short essays and sketches, articles, tales, 
and whole novels may be produced, with 
City Arabs and pickpockets for their 
heroes, and thieves’ “ housekeepers ” for 
their heroines. An eager public will never 
weary of turning to these records of a 
world and of a people to whom they were 
before comparative, if not total, strangers, 
with undiminished curiosity and delight. 
There is a great charm in going behind 
the curtains of London life, and in feeling 
that one is at least no stranger to the 
manner in which thousands of one’s fellow 
creatures live and die. It is an immense 
delight to get out of the old beaten track 
of fiction, and to be in quite a new atmo- 
sphere. Even millefleurs and otto of rose 
can at last grow oppressive, and the odour 
of tobacco and of onions become a positive 
relief. 

Mr. James Greenwood is probably with- 
out an equal, and perhaps a rival, in his 
own special line. It would be difficult to 
conceive of a profounder knowledge than 
he everywhere displays of the dark and 
secret corners of life: and it would be at 
least impossible to discover any more 
competent guide under whom we could 
make our travels on the “rough side of 
London.” Apparently he possesses a 
practical experience of those classes whose 
very existence has till lately been com- 
paratively ignored, to which no other 
writer could pretend. Every word of his 
narratives bears the impress of reality and 
truth ; he transports his reader by means 
of a few terse, simple, vigorous, sentences 
into regions of which he had hitherto 
hardly dreamed. Indeed, of Mr. Green- 
woou’s mere literary style it would not be 
easy to speak too highly. He is rapid, 
graphic, and in the midst of his simplicity, 
artistic. There are sketches in his “Little 
Ragamuffin” which may be compared for 
pathos with anything in the works of 
Dickens, and for picturesque force with 
anything in Defoe. There are, in truth, 
certain points of similarity between this 
work of Mr. Greenwood’s and the “ Oliver 
Twist” of Mr. Dickens. In both the 
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urchin hero is the victim of harsh usage, 
his flight terminates in his 

into the hands of a trainer of 
Fouthal i ets. The experiences of 
the “ Little Ragamuffin” are, as may be 
far more varied than those of Mr. 
ens’s hero, and entirely confined to 
the lowest and darkest quarters of London 


life. “Silas the Conjurer” is a story of 
a somewhat different kind. It principally 


relates the travels and successes of its 
hero amongst the tribes of Africa, and is 
written with a freshness and spirit which 
will commend it to all readers, and 
especially to that youthful section of the 
reading community for whom it is, if we 
mistake not, intended. 

It is hardly necessary to recur to Mr. 
Greenwood’s services as the “ Amateur 
Casual” of the Pall Mall Gazette ; but he 
certainly deserves the gratitude of all those 
readers who would penetrate into the 
mysteries of the “ other half of the world.” 
His “ Little muffin” must be read 
with interest by all. It is often a difficult 
thing to describe such rough and revolting 
scenes as those in which Mr. Greenwood’s 
hero moves without some taint in style 
which might be occasionally open to the 
charge of coarseness. But there is nothing 
of this in the volumes which now lie on 
ourtable. There is a sincerity, an honesty, 
a total absence of anything like maudlin 
sentiment, which will, if we mistake not, 
go no insignificant way towards causing 
the reader to sympathize with all that is 
written, and to realize vividly the scenes 
which are laid before him ; and if, as would 
seem to be the case, it is fitting that in a 
country’s literature no one class of its 
inhabitants should be without its written 
records, we may congratulate Mr. Green- 
wood on having achieved something more 
than a merely sensational success. 
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SCIENCE. 


PROFESSOR KINGSLEY ON SUPER- 
STITION AND SCIENCE. 


HE auspicious combination of an in- 
teresting and important subject and a 
highly-popular lecturer could not fail to 
attract a large and brilliant audience to 
the Theatre of the Royal Institution. 
Professor Kingsley undoubtedly achieved a 
success. He treated his subject in his 
accustomed style. ‘There was much that 
was entertaining, pictorial, and allegorical ; 
little depth of thought, but much feeling 
and good sense. His old faults, however, 
cropped out again and again—an incomplete- 
ness of treatment and a want of analysis of 
the phenomena of his subject. 

The Lecturer, by means of his syllabus, 
duly informed the public as to the point of 
view from which he intended to regard his 
subject ; it was, therefore, anticipated that 
the treatment of ‘‘ superstition ” would be re- 
stricted to the very narrowest limits. Perhaps 
this was unavoidable. A clergyman lecturing 
upon the subject of superstition is heavily 
weighted by the traditions of his profession. 
A comprehensive view of superstition seems 
impossible without encroaching on the 
boundary lines of religions. He therefore 
felt, doubtless, compelled to limit his view of 
superstition to a particular class of super- 
stitions. For, in order to treat the subject 
of superstition as a whole, it would be neces- 
sary to consider the relations of superstition 
to po feelings and poetic emotions 
generally. This Professor Kingsley ob- 
viously could not attempt. He, therefore, 
limited his definition of superstition to 
‘* physical fear of the unknown.” 

According to his view, savage man has a 
very proper dread of the powers of nature ; 
it is a dread that is often to him a warning 
and a protection. But it is not always a 
discriminating dread ; it is a blind, irrational 
dread. There are things that it would be 
wise to fear ; but he fears the wrong em > 
This leads him to destroy and to slay. He 
kills animals because he fears them, and he 
eats them out of savage delight. ‘“‘ He kills 
his enemy because he fears him, and v 
likely he eats him too.” If this kind of fear 
becomes very great, it will become “‘ panic 
fear,” and the savage will commit any cruelty 
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if he thinks he can assuage hisfears. It will 
be a blind, cruel fear, for ‘‘ he who dreads 
infinitely will act mercilessly.” This fear, the 
Lecturer insisted, is wholly a physical fear, 
for it isa fear that injury will or may happen 
to the individual himself. ‘‘ Spiritual fear,” 
says Kingsley, ‘‘is a very different thing ;” 
that fear ‘‘ is only a fear of doing wrong, and 
is not the fear of the invisible.” 

The Professor gavea humorous classification 
of nature according to a savage’s experiences 
—viz., *‘Things that he can eat, and things 
that can eat him.” It was a long and dreary 
work to arrive at this conclusion, with much 
pain and suffering on the way. At last he 
comes to a third class of things—‘*‘ things that 
he cannot eat.” ‘* The savage sees roots and 
berries, and what not, which look good for 
food, but they make him sick and ill.” Why 
should they make him sick and ill? He thus 
conceives malice in these things. ‘‘ A cliff 
falls, and harms him, or one of his family, or 
one of his friends.” He has passed by that 
cliff hundreds of times, and it has done no 
harm to any one. Why should it just now 
fall? It must be moved by some spirit who 
likes to do him or others an injury. The 
savage man likes well enough to do injuries 
to others ; if he could move a cliff he would 
be very willing to crush his enemies. This 
aspect of nature, this malice in all pheno- 
mena, is quite in accordance with his ideas. 
He sees a personality in all things. A stone 
something the shape of a man is a man 
turned into stone. An erratic boulder is a 
huge stone hurled by some spirit probably at 
some passer-by. But this is not all. The 
Savage man possesses fancy and imagination ; 
he has the power of presenting to his mind 
possible facts, and this power has played a 
great part in all superstitions. 

We all know the vividness of our dreams, 
the apparent reality of the impressions made 
upon ovr minds during sleep. The savage 
man will identify the dream with the wake- 
ful time. 
ful and terrible, caused by hunger or indiges- 
tion. And the scenes of his dreams will 
assuredly be much more terrible than the 
fears of his wakeful moments. ‘‘ In his daily 
pursuit after food he has often passed a cave, 
and with fear and dread he has expected a 
demon to rush out and kill him or crunch 
him ; in his dream, you may be quite sure 
that the demon will rush out.” 

In such instances, the Lecturer contended, 
we possess all the facts necessary to explain 
the origin of superstition—physical dread 
being the initial cause, and fancy inducing 
the subsequent developments. Probably the 
greatest charm in Professor Kingsley’s writings 
is the singular felicity of his illustrations. 
He allegorises with a fancy and completeness 
that leaves little to desire ; and whether we 

wholly or not with his conclusions, we 
cannot but read his poetic prose with sincere 
pleasure and satisfaction. Few have not 
read his agreeable mixture of fancy and 
science in the ‘‘ Water Babies,” and doubt- 








less the allegory he ventured to introduce in: 


his lecture at the Royal Institution was as 
much and as fully admired as that charming 
fable. The Professor considered the follow- 
ing a fictitious illustration of his theory, and 
as containing the elements to be found in 
the histories of all superstitions. We pro- 
«luce the substance, and only regret we 
cannot give the actual expressions of the 
Lecturer :— 

A large hollow tree existed for ages in 
some village. Large wasps, such as are only 
known in the tropics, have built in this tree 
for generations. They come out, fly about, 
and sting people. The tree was therefore 
avoided by the savages ; they would not pass 
that way if they could help it. The wise 
man of the place, however, wants to know 
something about these creatures. He goes 
and sits down, day after day, before the 
tree. He watches the wasps buzzing about, 
going in, coming out, and seeking food. He 
reflects upon wasp life; he observes their 
buildings, the nest, the ge organiza- 
tion, their attacks upon other insects and 
animals, their courage, and their warlike 


His dreams will probably be pain- | 





character—how they kill, and destroy, and 
conquer—and he thinks that like 
men, must have a King. The wasps at last 
become accustomed to this old man ; he sits 
quietly by, and the wasps take no notice of 
him and do not harm him. But they still 
harm other people of the village. The old 
man soon thinks he is a favourite of 
the wasps and the: wasp-king, and that 
the wasp-king has given his_ subjects 
orders not to sting him or injure him. He 
talks about this in the village, he boasts of 
his influence with the wasp-king, he becomes 
a ‘*medicine man.” He tells the savages, 
‘*T can make the wasps hurt you or not as I 
choose.” They begin to have faith in the 
medicine-man and his wasps; and he tells 
them ‘‘if they are quick to slay and destroy 
like wasps, they will be under the protection 
of the wasps and be successful in their wars.” 
They do so, they call themselves the wasp- 
people, and they behave like wasps; they 
are crue] and blood-thirsty like wasps ; they 
destroy their enemies and kill their victims 
like wasps ; they come back from their wars 
victorious, and are grateful to the wasps for 
their victories. They offer thanks to the 
wasps and the old tree, and a wasp religion 
is formed for the wasp-people, and our old 
friend or his descendants will be the priests. 
They become so successful, and destroy their 
enemies so well, that when asked who they 
are and whence they come, they will answer 
‘‘ we are the wasp-people ; we are descended 
from wasps,” and they will believe it. 

And a time will come when some man a 
little wiser than the rest will arise, and he 
will look about him and think who made this 
world ; and he will reflect, and say we are 
descended from wasps, we worship wasps, 
wasps made the world. And he will look up 
to heaven and watch the movements of the 
bright orbs, and he will say, “‘and wasps 
made them too, and now a very great wasp 
carries each about on his back.” Thus a cos- 
mogony will be made, not a bit more ridicu- 


lous than that which makes the world 


supported by an elephant, and the elephant 
standing on the back of a tortoise. 
But the wasp-people will not always be 


_ successful in war: they will be defeated and 





overcome, and they will think that the great 
wasp-king has deserted them; he is angry 
with them, they must appease him; they 
will sacrifice to him, and the first victims 
will be their captives, then their slaves, and 
if misfortune shall still overtake them, they 
will sacrifice their fairest and their dearest 
to appease their wrathful tutelary. This 
wasp-people may be eventually overcome and 
carried away captives to some other country. 
The captives will teach their captors, ‘‘ we 
worshipped wasps at a wasp-tree; we must 
keep in recollection a wasp, else we shall lose 
wasp-worship.” And they will make a huge 
wasp in wood, and they will worship that, 
like children, who always identify the symbol 
with the fact. The savages would look to 
the symbol alone and forget its origin. And 
so too with the sacred tree. There are sacred 
trees in the world, the history of whose wor- 
ship is entirely lost, ‘‘and now it is only a 
sacred tree.” The origin too of the people 
will be lost and forgotten, and no one will 
be able to say what was the wasp-people and 
what was the origin of the wasp-religion, 


© but it will still continue as many super- 
| stitions do to this day, and no one can 





explain their meaning.” ‘‘ So,” said the 
Lecturer, ‘*it comes to this, that a whole 
system of superstition is the mere offspring 
of a bodily fear.” 

The Lecturer admitted that although this 
was the natural development of a sipuleal 
fear into a system of superstition, still varia- 
tions would occur, chiefly depending upon 
the temperament and character of the people. 
For instance, the Teutons peopled their 
woods with very terrible monstersand demons, 
while the Italians supposed their woods 
inhabited by nymphs of pleasant form and 
of sprightly intelligence. It seems to us 


that racial characters have far more in- 


fluence in determini the growth and 
development of superstition than the Lec- 
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turer has ventured to ize. Even admit- 
ting that which we think more than doubtful, 
that physical fear is the one and only cause 
of su ear the eee fear 
depen ely upon imagination. people 
full of fancy will nee more in and beyond 
nature than an obtuse people, and this irre- 
spective of physical fear. A bold people and 
a stupid people may thus in a great 
be free from superstition. The stupid people 
may not be a brave people, but may be very 
timorous of their enemies. There is in the 
theory of Professor Kingsley that which 
appears to us a confounding of distinct 
things. Fear, doubtless, is an important 
factor in the product, superstition ; but 
superstition is a concrete mental phenomenon 
—it can be decomposed into fear, imagination, 
and wonder. Now, all these constituents can, 
and in fact do, exist in different peoples in 
very varying quantities. Fear, considered 
alone, may, and probably does, produce a 
certain class of superstitions, and probably 
the same may be alleged as to imagination. 
Wonder, as well as fear, may be ed as 
an ultimate emotion of mind, and cannot 
properly be disregarded in constructing a 
theory of those mental operations concerned 
in producing the complex phenomena of 
superstition. 

ofessor Kingsley asks, ‘‘Is this theory 
of the cause of superstition founded on an 
insufficient basis ? is fear too simple a cause 
to explain all the facts of superstition?” 
He answers his own question strangely 
enough. ‘*‘ All mankind are capable of fear ; 
fear can impress al/ in a similar manner, and 
it must be something so universal as fear to 
create the feeling of superstition so gene- 
rally in all.” Doubtless it is so ; but the con- 
clusion therefrom is not legitimate, that fear 
is the only cause of superstition. Imagination 
and wonder are emotions quite as universal 
and quite as ultimate in the human mind as 
bodily fear, and if Professor Kingsley had sub- 
mitted the whole subject of superstition to a 
more complete analysis, we venture to think 
that he would bave found himself compelled 
to admit that fear did not explain the 
phenomena of superstition, and was not its 
only cause; but that in imagination and in 
wonder we discover causes, or *‘ invariable ac- 
companiments,” of superstition, which we 
are bound to regard as essentials in the pro- 
duction of the concrete phenomenon. 


The Jntellectual Observer for May is rather a 
better number than usual. Mr. Jackson, of 
Kew, contributes a most interesting on 
the products of the genus Hucalyptus, which 
Australian tree appears to be capable of the 
most varied on 7. age we of ig: een oil 
an timber for ship-building. It appears 
to rival the trees which the anh the 
popular anecdote, pressed on his customer for 
‘*A beautiful, picturesque tree, Sir, 
in a grove ; excellent fruit for the dinner table ; 
magnificent spreading branches to shade a sum- 
mer-house ; and useful wood for coffins! Good 
tree, Sir, to lay in a stock of.” The density of 
the wood of Hucalyptus Mr. Jackson shows to 
be far greater than that of oak or teak. Mr. 
Webb contributes a learned monograph on the 

lanet ‘‘Saturn.” Eighteen years must ela 
fore the rings will attain their broadest de- 
velopment in a favourable position as rds 
our northern skies. The lunar eclipse of "March 
3lst last is duly described, as w 
Ansted’s winter visit to Mount Etna. Mr. 
Ralph Tate gives an amusing account of a 
botanical ramble to Mitcham, in Surrey, in 
pate By a curious flora recently in- 
trodu h the agency of the foreign grain 
trade, to this” ssthieneedl A beautiful 
coloured drawing is given of the electrical dis- 
charges in Mr. J. P. Gassiot’s vacuum tube ; 
whilst six closely-printed pages, full of statistics 
of the meteorological observations at Kew Ob- 
servatory, represeat the part of ‘‘ Recreative 
Science’ which is devoted to , 
a review of the second volume of Professor 
Owen's 


striking 
we are told : 
are described as having more of i 
than the mammalian type, and 

respiration, 


as Professor 
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simply to conduce to the perfection of this pro- 
cess. donk it would not be in iadociniter 
with scientific ing to regard a small lung, 


mented in this way, as evincing so high a de- 
velopment as the more complete lung of the 
mammal.” We read, two pages further on, the 
words, ‘‘If the concoctor of this passage should 
ever be so fortunate or unfortunate as to know 
what he meant when he wrote it, we presume 
he will make his discovery public in some future 
am ” We think the above sentences should 

placed nearer together than the writer in the 
Intellectual Observer has thought fit to place 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE rg an to introduce nitroglycerine into 
eral use have been singularly unfortunate, 
masmuch as they have almost all been attended 
with severe accidents. A terrible explosion of 
this substance took place on the 16th ult. at San 
Francisco, where two boxes, each measuring 
about four cubic feet, had arrived by the Pacific 
mail-steamer. Without any apparent cause the 
boxes exploded, the concussion shaking the 
neighbourhood like an earthquake for a quarter 
of amile round. Fragments of flesh and bones 
were scattered in every direction, and nearly an 
entire block of buildings was destroyed. The 
nitroglycerine was intended to be sold to the 
mining companies in Nevada, Idaho, and 
Collorado, to be used instead of gunpowder for 
blasting purposes. 
SomE two years since an instrument called the 
7 sphygmograph ” was invented by M. Marey 
aris, for the purpose of registering the form 
of the movement of the blood in the arteries. 
This instrument was afterwards found to be 
very useful in indicating the variations in the 
circulation dependent on disease, and some few 
observers on the Continent have applied it to 
this detection of diseased conditions. In this 
country it has of late attracted attention, and 
we have before us, in a pamphlet ‘‘ On the Use 
of the Sphygmo ph in the Investigation of 
Disease” by Dr. thazar Foster, Birmingham, 
the first published account of the instrument 
and its application to practical medicine which 
has appeared in this country. In the first 
part of his paper Dr. Foster describes the 
instrument and its action, and by means 
of some well-executed engravings explains the 
manner of applying it to the wrist, in order to 
obtain the trace of the pulse beat. He also 
details several interesting experiments, which he 
has made in order to show the effect of the 
state of thé capillary circulation on the rapidity 
of the heart’s action, and or the form of the pulse 
trace. In the second part of the paper several 
of the diseases of the heart are shown to be easily 
iagnosed by the instrument, and an engraving 
of the pulse trace, characteristic of each disease, 
makes this very clear. Dr. Foster also dwells 
at some | upon the diagnosis of aneurisms, 
and points out that other morbid changes in the 
ey arteries, which have hitherto baffled the 
ill of physicians to detect, can be discovered 
by the modification = —— in the pulse 
movement as registered by the Sphygmograph. 
From the evidence brought As ond by Dr. 
Foster, as well as from the experiments he has 
made in confirmation of M. Marey’s researches, 
we have every reason to believe that the 
Sphygmograph will prove a valuable aid both to 
e physiologist in experimental research and to 
the physician in the study of disease. The 
i inted from some papers which 


. pam is 
es in the British Medical Journal, it is 
and clearl 


arranged, and illustrated by 
numerous cuts. We congratulate Dr. 


Foster in having brought this very interestin 
subject before his profession. 4 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST, 


EFORE “KE. L. G.’s” calculations, 
it will be convenient to notice one fallacy 
which seems to lie at the bottom of them. He 
thinks that when something happens the odds 
against which were, say 2,000 to 1, then these 
are also the odds that it did not happen by 
chance. He says: ‘‘ The chance of the coinci- 
dence here was but 1 in 200 ; consequently there 
are considerable odds, meter dey me eat 5 
by chance.” This is an error. In a lottery wi 
1,000 tickets and one prize, the chance of any 
particular number, say being drawn is but 
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‘hin 1,000. But it does not follow, if it is drawn, 


that the odds are at all against this being b 
chance. We must also suatlen what is the 
chance ‘that, in case of design operating, this 
particular ticket should be the object of it. Now 
the chance of the number being selected by 
design is no ter than that of its being taken 
by chance. ere is, therefore, no presumption 
whatever in favour of desi And, in fact, 
some ticket must be‘drawn against which the odds 
are 1,000 to 1. If we know that the drawer 
had a motive for choosing this number, the 
case is altered ; for now, on the supposition that 
design operated, this number was sure to be 
selected. Therefore now the odds are 999 to 1 
in favour of design. 


2. Now, “‘E. L. G.” says that out of 3,000 
nouns in the New Testament, only two notate 
666, and he infers that without any further data 
(‘* had the said power fulfilled nothing”) the 
odds are 1,500 to 1 that the riddle refers to one 
or both of those words. He is now supposin 
that the number is given, and a word selecte 
out of a certain set to correspond with it. This 
being so, these are simply the odds against our 
poms out such a word from the New Testament 

chance or sortes Biblice. If e.g., an expositor 
= as the name of the Beast a word which 

as no recommendation except its fulfilling this 
condition, then these are the odds that he 
selected it for this reason. The coinci- 
dence is between St. John fixing on a word 
notating 666, and the expositor doing the like. 
But the case in question is very different. St. 
John having the name in his mind, assigns the 
number to correspond with it, and the question 
is, what are the odds that a word notating the 
same number is not found in the New Testament 
by chance? There are no odds at all against this ; 
for whatever the word and number he had chosen, 
there would be one or more words in the New 
Testament notating the same number. Let us 
even suppose that he had expressly stated that 
the solution was to be found in the New Testa- 
ment. There would so far be ‘actually no pre- 
sumption that the riddle was framed with 
reference to any such solution. It would simply 
be the case of a lottery with say 2,000 tickets, 
and an augur declaring that one ticket in the 
box bears the number 666. He might say the 
same of every number up to 2,000 without our 
attributing second sight to him. This is on the 
supposition that the word must be in the New 
Testament, but that the word before us does not 
satisfy the other characters of the Beast. We 
may call the word x for shortness. 


3. Now suppose that x does satisfy all the 
other conditions—i.e., that the power in question 
has done all that was foretold—and suppose 
further that this is the dén/y solution compatible 
with these conditions ; then there is a coincidence 
to be accounted for—viz., between the solution 
of the riddle and the interpretation of the pro- 
pbecy, and the odds are t this coincidence 
was designed. But how did the design operate? 
The riddle-maker did not choose the word to 
suit a previously-fixed number. The word 
was fixed by the meaning intended ; the 
number was determined by the word. What 
are the odds against 666 being chosen by chance 
—i.¢., without regard to the number notated 
by the word ? Let us suppose there were 
2,000 numbers only to choose from [since high 
numbers occur less often, and are usually round}. 
Then the odds are 2,000 to 1 that the riddle was 
framed with a view tosuch a solution. Observe 
what a liberal supposition we have made; yet 
the conclusion brings us no farther than the 
assumption with which ‘‘ E. L. G.” starts, though 
he thinks it even unnecessary to state it. 


4. But this holds only on the supposition that 
we know of no other reason for 666 being se- 
lected in preference to any other number. If 
we do, then there are no odds against its being 
chosen without regard to the coincidence. Now 
“EE. L. G.” assures us that there is such a 
reason. The number 666 occurs, he says, in the 
Old Testament in connexion with the entit 
which St. John describes as the Beast. If “ke 
L. G.” is right in finding the Beast in that 

it is but reasonable to suppose that 
Rt. Jehn saw it there also. Suppose it 
also proved, independently, that the word « 
was in St. John’s mind when writing of the 
Beast—in other words, grant “E. L. G.’s” 
real solution to be correct — then there 
are slight odds that the seer intended the 
riddle to be solved in the other way also—viz., 
the notation of the letters. The amount of 
4k bn be ye Bremer by the number of the 
words which might supposed appropriate to 
such an entity as the Beast in peta 
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5. But now consider that “‘E. L. G.” says 
x is actually the Greek name of the entit 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Therefore, if 
St. John saw the Beast in this passage, he 
adopted this word as its name simply because it 
is its name in Greek. The odds, therefore, in 
favour of the second or verbal solution being 
intended (and that this coincidence was de- 
signed) disappear altogether. In a word, if 
**E. L. G.’s” real solution is correct, his verbal 
solution is wrong; the riddle was not meant to 
be so read ; and vice versa. There remains only 
the coincidence between the number in the text 
referred to and the number notated by the 
Greek word corresponding. This coincidence 
once existing, the riddle adapted to one term of 
it was necessarily solved by the other also. 
Now the chance of this coincidence occurring 
undesignedly is equal to the chance that a Greek. 
word taken at random notates 666, divided by 
the number of possible ways of expressing 
said entity in Greek, which, if we take as 
much latitude as ‘‘E. L. G.,” will not be small. 
What are the chances of its occurring by design? 
The passage simply records a fact, and the fact. 
determines the word (within certain limits, 
which are not here in question, as the actual 
word does not occur). Therefore, if design 
operated, the fact must have been ed to 
suit the word—i.¢c., the revenue of Solomon 
was pre-arranged so .that its amount should 
coincide with the literal notation of a certain. 
Greek word. I think the chances of this may 
be put a good deal lower than those of an acci- 
dental concurrence. 


6. Assuming that the riddle was meant te 
be solved by the notation of the letters of a 
word, then, if we are limited to the vocabulary 
of the New Testament, the word must be one of 
the only two in the New Testament which 
notate 666. The number of words not notating 
666 is beside the question. If St. John did not 
mean one of these two, he meant some other 
word with the same notation. We must ask, 
then, how many such words exist? If there are 
fifty, the odds are 50 to 2 against the two im 
question, instead of 1,500 to 1 in their favour. 
‘*E. L. G.’s” calculation really assumes that 
the odds are 1,500 to 1 against a word notating 
666 being found in the New Testament at all ; 
whereas the odds would be against such words 
being wanting. The solution, however, need 
not even be a single word, for ‘“‘E. L. G.” ap- 
proves Alcassar’s solution, which consists of two 
nouns and an article. The admission of such 
combinations would vastly increase the odds 
against his two words. 


7. Similar remarks apply to the calculation 
founded on his real solution. He finds in the 
Bible 200 numeral statements exact to the third 
digit ; one of which only is 666, ‘‘ andthat occurs. 
precisely as the number of that entity whose 
name in another language we find as above.” 
He concludes that the odds are 199 to 1 that this. 
concurrence is not accidental. Ihave in sub- 
stance answered this already. These are the odds 
that if St. John wanted a number of three 
figures, and took one at random from the Bible, 
he would not hit upon this. But what we want 
to know is, supposing him to have fixed on 666 
for some other reason, what are the odds against. 
a coincident number being found by accident in 
the Old Testament, which is full of such num- 
bers ? None : whatever number he had fixed on 
we should be sure to find also in the Old Testa- 
ment. Hereagain, what ‘‘E. L. G ’’ really assumes 
is that it is 199 to 1 against the number 666 
occurring in the Bible elsewhere at all. I do not 
know indeed why with his principles he reckoned 
only statements exact to the third digit, and 
not all statements. But the alternative (on the 
hypothesis of a rea/ solution) is not between this 
statement and other Biblical statements, but 
between this and some one of all the other com- 
binations to which the number 666 may belong. 


8. The odds 300,000 to 1, at which ‘‘ E. L. G.’” 
arrives, are the odds that the riddle was not 
framed by taking a number from the Old Testa- 
ment at random, and a noun from the New also 
at random. Therefore granting that his double 
solution is perfect and unique, these were the 
odds that the riddle was framed with reference 


_ to it and not at random by the process suggested. 
_If any one ever thought of assigning such an 


origin to it, I commend the odds to his conside- 
ration. But what are the odds that it was not 
framed with reference to some other solution ? 
To answer this, we should consider what other 
solutions are possible. 

9. I think these remarks are sufficient to 


d of “E. L. G.’s” odds. But I do not 
wish to be understood as admitting the certainty 
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of his data. There is an element of uncertainty, to 
say the least, in every one of them which should 

ify our calculations very much. For in- 
stance, when he says that 666 occurs ‘‘ precisely 
as the number of that entity whose name in 


another we find as above ;”’ if we lay 
that before a Greek scholar, the odds 
would be very large ee his selecting the 
word in question as the Greek name of the 


entity mentioned. And if informed of the solu- 
tion, and asked to name the weapons by which 
the ‘‘ power” operates, the odds would again be 
ef against his naming the same two as 
“EK. L. G.” Alcassar’s, by the way, rests on an 
erroneous reading. 

10. As many of your readers, with all 
“E. L. G.’s” hints, may find the question 
what John Taylor's solution was, a knotty one, 
I will state it. The name of the Beast is 
ebrropia ; the two weapons, of which ‘‘E. L. G.” 
speaks, are mwapddooc and 7 ddalovetaa Biov 
{the last a written twice, because long).* 
This is taken by Alcassar from 1 John ii. 16, 
where, however, Biov has the article. The pas- 

referred to in the Old Testament is 1 Kings 
x. 14: ‘*The weight of gold that came to 
Solomon in the year was six hundred threescore 
and six talents of gold.” T. K. A. 

* On the same principle, we ought to write 
evropiaa, which would make 667. These two 
solutions, then, cannot be held together. 





87 Harrow Road, Edgware Road, W. 
London, 19th April, 1866. 


M*. last query to Professor De Morgan was 
(and which I vainly asked him to put in the 
Atheneum), why the Romans based their nota- 
tion under a thousand upon six letters as under— 
combinations of these making all their figures 
up to 999 (that this was the Roman method in 
the time of the Apostle John can easily be ascer- 
tained). The connexion will then be enquired by 
the writer between the number 666 and the text 
of Isaiah lxv. 11, where a number is the subject 
of a drink offering ! Wm. THory. 


ewe ee ee 

ee ee 

2 See 
666 





fROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 


PARIS, 


THe French Acapemy.—April 23.—Two 
papers on the Dodo and the bones of that bird 
recently discovered at Isle St. Maurice, by MM. 
Paul Gervais and Ch. Coquerel, and by A. 
Milne Edwards ; ‘‘ On the Vascular and Nervous 
Apparatus of the Larve of the Marine Crus- 
tacea,” by M. Z. Gerbe ; ‘‘On the Cholera in 
Egypt and its Connexion with the Epidemic of 

arseilles in 1865,” by M. G. Grimaud. The 
object of the paper was to show the value of the 
quarantine system as a preventive against 


contagion. A series of observations had been 
collected and submitted to the Academy. The 
author considered the proof complete. ‘‘ Facts 


rove that the cholera appeared first of all at 

ecca. It followed the pilgrims to Djeddah ; 
accompanied them on the steamboat from 
Djeddah to Suez, and along the railway. 
Finally it showed itself on the banks of the 
canal of Mahmoudieh, and disseminated itself in 
the town of Alexandria. This cholera of the 
isthmus has the same demonstrative value that 
a good laboratory might furnish. What could 
afford a better experiment than that part of 
Egypt, with its isolated desert, its solitary rail- 
way, its fresh-water and its salt-water canal, 
both in a complete desert, and finally its com- 
panies of workmen confined in very narrow and 
accurately ascertained limits ?” 





REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya. — April 26.—J. P. Gassiot, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. Dawkins, ‘‘On the Dentition of Rhino- 
ceros leptorhinus.” 

Mr. Wilde, ** Researches in Magnetism and 
Electricity.” 

The Rey. Dr. Haughton, ‘“‘On the Tides of 
the Arctic Seas.” 

Extract of a letter from Charles Chambers, 
Esq., Acting-Superintendent of the Bombay 
Magnetic Observatory. 





GrotocicaL.—April 25.—Mr. Warington W. 
Smyth, President, in the chair. ’ 

Mr. Henry Bolden, C.E., 12 Abingdon 
Street, Westminster; Mr. William Brockbank, 
Manchester ; Mr. William Henry Flower, Con- 
servator of the Hunterian Museum ; Mr. Robert 
John Lechmere Guppy, of Her Majesty's Civil 
Service, Trinidad ; Ate. John Jones, Brussels ; 
Mr. Philip Henry Lawrence, 6 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. ; and Mr. George Pollock, Gros- 
venor Street, Grosvenor Square, W., were 
elected Fellows. 

1. ** Additional Documents relatin 
Volcanic Eruptions at the Kaimeni Islands.” 
By Commander Brine, of H.M.S. Racer. In 
these documents it was stated that the active 
volcano now forming part of Neo Kaimeni 
Island continues to increase in size by the addi- 
tion of volcanic matter ejected from the crater, 
and that the rate of increase of the new island 
situated to the south-west, near St. George’s 
Bay, is considerably less than at first. The new 
island contains the crater of a second volcano, 
30 feet in height, with a circular base of 300 
yards ; and, judging from the soundings ob- 
tained at Paleo Kaimeni and St. George's Bay, 
it is probable that the island will eventually fill 
up the bay. 

2. ‘* Report to the Eparch of Santorino on the 
Eruptions at the Kaimeni Islands.” By M. 
Fouqué. Communicated by Sir R. L Mur- 
_chison, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S. Since the erup- 
tions at Santorino earthquakes have become 
much less violent in the surrounding country, 
and the fears of the inhabitants have been un- 
necessarily great. A new fissure has been 
opened between George Island and Aphroessa ; 


to the 


and lava and torrents of steam have issued from | 


this vent, as well as much gas. The: non- 
existence of a crater was considered by M. 
Fouqué to be due to the small quantity of 
ejected matter and the feebleness of the erup- 
tion. M. St.-Claire Deville has shown that 
there exists a certain relation between the 
degree of intensity of a volcano in action and 
the nature of the volatile elements ejected ; and 
M. Fouqué has been enabled to establish the 
truth of this law. Thus, in an eruption of 
maximum intensity, the predominant volatile 
product is chloride of sodium, accompanied by 
the salts of soda and potash ; an eruption of the 
second order gives hydrochloric acid and chloride 
of iron ; in the third degree, vg 4 acid and 
salts of ammonia; and in the fourth or most 
feeble phase, steam only, with carbonic acid and 
combustible gases. The eruption at Neo 
Kaimeni has never exceeded the third degree of 
intensity; and when it excited the greatest 
alarm, it gave off only sulphuric acid, steam, 
and combustible gases. 

3. ‘*Remarks upon the Interval of Time 
which has passed between the formation of the 
Upper and Lower py pa of part of 
England and France ; with Notes on the character 
of the Holes bored in Rocks by Mollusca,” by 
Mr. A. Tylor. The difficulties attending in- 
vestigations into the relative ages of gravel- 
deposits having been stated, and a résumé given 
of the steps by which the opinions now current 
on the subject had been arrived at, Mr. Tylor 
proceeded to combat the view that the Upper 
and Lower Valley-gravels are separated from 
each other by a long interval of time. The con- 
clusion that man had existed on the earth from 
so distant a date as is required by Mr. Prest- 
wich’s interpretation of the phenomena ex- 
hibited in the valleys of the Somme and other 
rivers was also considered untenable, and to 
prove that the theory requiring it is erroneous. 
Accepting Mr. Godwin-Austen’s theory of the 
Pleistocene age of the English Channel, the 
author inferred from it that the excavation of 
the transverse valleys of the south-east of 
England was similar to that of the valleys of 
Devonshire, which he considers to have been 
excavated in remote geological periods, and to 
have been filled with gravel prior to the period 
of the Valley-gravels, at which time the valleys 
were re-excavated. There is evidence that, in 
the case of the small valley in which Kent's 
Hole (180 feet above the sea-level) is situated, 
the gravel has been swept away from the valley 
during an —< immediately preceding the 
historic period, and without any gy ae of 
great denudation of the older rocks, leavi 
what may be called High- and Low-leve 
Valley-gravels on its slopes as remanié deposits ; 
and he mentioned the ce of human im- 


lements in these gravels, the existence of . 


holas-perforations on the face of the rock in 
which are the two openings of Kent’s Hole 
(showing that little weathering had taken place 
since), as well as the occurrence of a bed of red 
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clay, or loess, 80 feet thick, and 220 feet at its 
base above the sea-level.. The age of the Kent’s 
Hole Valley was identified with that of the Valley 
of the Somme, on account of the similar position of 
the gravels and of the raised beaches at the coast- 
line, as well as the similarity of levels and of the 
organic contents of the detritus in the two 
valleys. In conclusion Mr. Tylor gave a note on 
the character of holes bored in rocks by Mol- 
lusca, with especial reference to the bored rocks 
at Kent’s Hole and Marychurch, coming to the 
conclusion that they have probably been formed 
by Pholas dactylus. 

The following specimens were exhibited :— 

1. An almost perfect skull of Rhinoceros lep- 
torhinus, from the brick-earth of Ilford; ex- 
hibited by Mr. Antonio Brady. 

2. Perforated limestone from Devonshire, 
and Chalk from Brighton, bored by ‘Pholas 
dactylus ; exhibited by Mr. Alfred Tylor. 

3. Miscellaneous rocks and shells bored by 
Pholas, Saxicavi, Gastrochena, &c.; exhibited 
by Mr. Henry Woodward. 

4. Specimen of gneiss perforated by Pholas 
oan: exhibited by Professor,T. H. Huxley, 
“RS. 

ZooLoGIcAL,—April 24,—St. George Mivart, 
Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. P. L. Sclater, Secretary to the Society, 
drew the attention of the meeting to the addi- 
tions to the Society's Me rie, especially 
a pair of Straw-necked Ibises (/bis spinicollis) 
from New South Wales. He also read some 
notes on the Geobates brevicauda of Swainson, 
relating more particularly to the synonymy of 
this bird and to its correct position in the natural 
system. 

Mr. G. R. Gray communicated a description 
of a new species of Penelope lately living in the 
Society’s Gardens, and proposed to be called 
Penelope greeyii, after Mr. Edward Greey, by 
whom the specimen had been procured from 
Santa Martha, in New Granada. 

Mr. A. G. Butler read a revision of the species 
of Lepidopterous insects belonging to the genus 
Hypna of Hiibner. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL. — May 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were elected : William 
Donald, Esq., Captain A. B. Craufurd, R.N., 
James Smith, Esq., L.R.C.S.E., Henry Pratt, 
Esq., M.D., John Forbes Robertson, Esq., 
Jennings Holgate, Esq., Captain W. 8S. Stewart, 
3rd New York Cavalry, W. B. Kesteven, Esq., 
F.R,C.S. Local Secretary: Richard Austin, 
Esq., Rio de Janeiro. 

*“On Hindu Neology.” By Major Samuel 
R. lL. Owen. The author called attention 
to the efforts at present being made by the 
Hindus to free themselves from the mental 
slavery of superstition. The same strategic 
ground—astronomy—has been taken up by 
the more advanced Hindus as was u as 
the battle-field by Euro $ some years 
ago In 1862, Major wen was present 
when a paper was read at Benares, before 
a society got up by, and exclusively com- 
posed of Hindus. The society amounted then 
to sixty-four members. The author of the 
paper, Pundit Bapu Deva Sastri, a Maharatta, 
is Professor of Astronomy, Mathematics, and 
Sanskrit at Benares. The object of the paper 
was to show the astronomical errors in their 
ancient Scriptures, the Sastras, comparing what 
is there written with the established facts of 
science, and calling especial attention to the 
precession of the equinoxes, not there taken into 
account, and the results that arise in the course 
of long periods by the computation of time, when 
this movement of the heavens is not attended 
to ; and how the fasts and festivals have thus 
been made to fall at wrong seasons. Major 
Owen gave the whole paper at length, with a 
view to show that the author’s opinion was dis- 
tinctly given that the established facts of astro- 
nomical science were irreconcilable with their 
ancient holy books, the Sastras, although he, as a 
worthy follower of Brahma, was most anxious to 
conciliate and please the gods. He concluded by 
pointing out that the Hindu race was essentially 
advancing in intelligence, although at present 
the two races (Hindu and English) do not think 
in the same channel. If a thought could be con- 
ceived to have two ends by which it may be 
seized, the Hindu and European would almost 
invariably take hold of it by the opposite 


extremities. 

“On the Alleged Sterility of the Union of 
Women of Savage Races with Native Males, 
a White 


after having had Children b 
Man ; with a few remarks on M 
Tribe of Negroes.” By R. B. N. Walker. 


Ist.—Dr. Hunt, 
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He referred to the testimony of Count 
Strzlecki, who has asserted that women of cer- 
savage races who have cohabited with 
become sterile with men of their 
own race, and bases his statement on observa- 
tions made by himself amongst some tribes of 
American i Polynesians, and aboriginal 
Australians, Mr. exander Harvey had 
adopted and_ strenuously supported this theory ; 
which Mr. Walker denied 4 hold good in at 
least one tribe of pure negroes, the 
Gaboon. Few cross-breeds certainly exist there, 
the number not being more than fifteen, These 
half-breeds were the offspring of English (6), 
French (5), German (1), Spanish (1), Portuguese 
(1), the remaining one being either Spanish or 
Portuguese. Three several instances were cited by 
him of cases which invalidated Count Strzlecki’s 
law. His experience with regard to the fertility 
of half-breeds amongst themselves was against 
the existence of such a condition, only one in- 
stance being known to him. The Mpongwe 
tribe on the sea-coast was fast becoming extinct, 
one-third of the tribe having been carried off by 
small-pox during the last year. The Adjomba 
native, of which the Mpongwe tribe is an off- 
shoot, is situated some seventy or eighty miles 
from the settlement at Gaboon. Mr. Walker 
was about to make some little stay in that 
country, which will be the first stage of his 

journey into Western Equinoctial Africa. 
‘Description of a Living Microcephale.” 
By John Shortt, M.D. The individual de- 
scribed was the offspring of Maharatta parents, 
about sixteen years of age, four feet one inch in 
height, and weighing 54 lbs. avoirdupois. He is 
of a tolerably well-formed figure and proportion, 
except the head, which is extremely small and 
rounded, with the bones apparently well con- 
solidated, and the scalp covered with black hair. 
The teeth are large, the lower central incisors 
diverging obliquely on either side, leaving a 
tween them. The ears are large, 


—— gap 
and the elbow joints cannot be straightened out 


pongwe of 


fally. The mental condition may be termed in- | 


fantine ; he cannot uttera single word ; the only | and a large num 


sound that issues from him is nak. He laughs 
heartily, yawns occasionally, is quite deaf, does 
not know one man from another, totters slightly 
from side to side, is filthy in his habits, and does 


not care about clothes. Complete measurements 


of the subject were given, according to the 
method adopted by Messrs. Scherzer and 
Schvarz,. 

**Some Remarks on Indian Gnosticism, or 
Sacti Puja, the Worship of the Female Power.” 
By Edward Sellon, Esq. The author directed 
especial attention to the austere principles 
inculcated by both the Saiva and Vnidhedvs 
Codes of the ancient Hindu faith. The 
Sactya Creed was one of these. Numerous 
books in Sanskrit verse are possessed by it, and 
it has been gaining ground i in India for some 

ears, although it has lately sustained a check at 
mbay, which may ultimately lead to its sup- 
ion. The Sactya Creed professedly acknow- 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and all goddesses 
dlemigods, but declares them all to be sub- 
ordinate to the great goddess, who is emphatically 
power. The creed is set forth in the remarkable 
and recondite volumes of the Tantras, which 
some years since were almost sealed to foreigners, 
but a translation of which has at length been ob- 
tained. The author gave extracts from these 
Tantras, which were looked upon by the 


Brahmins as undoubtedly ancient, more ancient, | : 
iron instrument of unknown use, and several 


indeed, than the Puranis. Great license was 
accorded the followers of the rule prescribed in 


these works. The author described in detail | 


the ritual and the incantations by which this 
mode of worship is practised, and pointed out 
that the Eleusinian mysteries bear a very strik- 
ing analogy to the Sactya; and that those 
writers are in error who have asserted that the 
ies of Eleusis were confined to men. A 

Z to D’Hancarville will give several 
instances of the initiation of women. It having 
been shown that the signification of the Syrian 
name of Baal (Yahveh) was absolutely the same 
as that of the Jewish god, and that both names 
had the same signification—‘‘he makes to live,” 
or ‘‘he makes to be’’—he concluded that the 
sae Yahveh fina-zeor) and the Jewish 
ahveh [Jehovah] were one and the same deity, 
though not worshipped with the same pao or 
ceremonies, eT nae cuaahiting their emblems 
on every high hill and under wor ae tree ; 


| 








ANTIQUARIES. —March 23,— Anniversary Meet- 
ing.—Earl] Stanhope, President, in the chair. 

‘The following officers were re-elected : The 
Earl Stanhope, 


ident ; Sir John P. Boileau, 
Bart., William Tite, Esq., M.P., and Charles 
Wykeham Martin, Esq., M.P., three of the 
Vice - Presidents; Frederick Ouvry, Esq., 
Treasurer ; Augustus Wollaston Franks, Esq., 
M.A., Director; Evelyn regs A Shirley, Esq., 
M.A., and Clements Robert Markham, Esq., 
two of the Auditors ; C. Knight Watson, Esq., 
M.A., Secretary. , 

The following other Members of Council were 
re-elected : John Bruce, Esq., Joseph Walter 
King Eyton, Esq., and Sir James Sibbald David 
Scott, Bart. 

The following new Members of Council were 
elected : Sir John Lubbock, Bart., and Octavius 
Morgan, Esq., M.P., Auditors; Lord Ernes, 
Bruce, M.P., the Rev. Charles Old Goodford, 
D.D., Provost of Eton, Philip Charles Hardwick, 
Esq., Lord Henniker, M.P., the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, William Tipping, Esq., William John 
Thoms, Esq., and Albert Way, Esq., M.A. 

The fourth Vice-President remains to be 
selected by the President from the new council. 

The President then delivered his annual 
address, in accordance with the statutes. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL. — April 9.—The Marquis 
Camden, K.G., in the chair. 

Some notes on recent discoveries at Carthage 
were contributed by the Rev. J. G. Chester. 
The collection of antiquities excavated is pre- 
served in a sort of garden-house belonging to 
the Khaznadar, or First Lord of the Treasury, of 
Tunis, and consists of several stones inscribed 
with Punic or Carthaginian characters, and he- 
longing to the period of Ancient Carthage ; of a 
small partially-draped torso of Greek work, and a 
vase of black fine-grained pottery ; of numerous 


objects of Roman times, including a beautiful 





statue, life-size, of the youthful Bacchus, and 
fragments of several inscribed tablets. There 
were also of this ge pottery, such as lamps, 
r of small discs of various 

coloured marbles adapted for some game resem- 
bling draughts. The collection contained, also, 
six upright stile, from five to six feet high, each 
covered with sculptures in low relief, represent- 
ing a temple enclosing a statue. Of Christian 
times there were numerous antiquities, com- 
prising a large number of lamps of the usual type, 
and a most curious Baptismal Font of lead. The 
Font is circular, and bears an inscription in Greek 
characters of a passage from Isaiah. The col- 
lection, which was minutely described by Mr. 
Chester, belongs to the eldest son of the Khaz- 
nadar, and had never before been seen by an 
European. 
Professor Buckman described the Roman 
remains recently discovered in the Isle of Port- 
land. Until very lately it has been imagined 
that no evidence of Roman occupation existed in 


| Portland ; but the progress of the works con- 





nected with the fortification now in operation 
has revealed a Roman burial-ground, many of 
the graves containing specimens of pottery, 
fibule, rings, and other Roman relics, which 
were preserved by Captains Tyler and Mainguy, 
R.E., and sketched by Mr. Buckman. Among 
the relics are a bronze spear-head, a bronze 


| stirrup curiously ornamented .-with beads, a 


bronze enamelled fibula, a gold coin of early 
British date, and two first brass coins, the one 
of Antoninus, the other of Hadrianus, a curious 


pieces of pottery. 

Col. Lane Fox, F.S.A., gave a detailed de- 
scription of Roovesmore Fort and Oghams, in the 
parish of Aglish, Co. Cork. The entrance to the 
crypt is in the west-centre of the fort. 
small gallery cut in the natural soil, four feet 
wide, and one foot four inches in height at the 
entrance. The roof of the chamber is composed 
of large slabs of old red sandstone, supported 
by upright slabs of the same material, both in- 
scribed with Ogham characters. The marks 
were so situated on the edges of the stones that 




















It is a | 








fort to permit the removal of the Ogharns, 
they are now in the British Museum. wee 

Mr. J. Hewitt exhibited and described a collar 
of mail, of the early part of the fifteenth Y 
from the collection of the — Artillery In. 
stitution, Woolwich ; also e€ monumental 
brass of Sir W. de Fendering, from Stoke-by. 
Nayland Church, Norfolk, dated 1408, which ac. 
eurately illustrated the mode of wearing such 
collar. Mr. Hewitt placed on the table photo. 
graphs of richly-decorated shields of the 16th 
century in the Paris and other collections, 

Mr. Burtt gave further particulars relating to 
the contemplated destruction of Colson’s House, 
Bristol ; and Mr. F. W. Metcalfe called the atten. 
tion of the meeting to_the removal, by the in. 
cumbent, of the gates of the perpendicular rood. 
screen in the Church of St. Edmund’s Emneth, 
Cambridge. Both subjects were transferred to 
the consideration of the Central Committee of the 
Institute. 

Captain Edward Hoare exhibited an onyx 
cameo antique, set as a ring, bearing the head of 


| Hannibal wearing the Phrygian helmet; the 


gem, which is in high relief and minutel 
engraved, is similar to one in the Marlboroug 
collection, but smaller in size. 

Mr. R. R. Caton exhibited two curious silver 
matrices of medieval seals recently purchased 
by him at Boulogne ; one for personal use, the 
other being the secretum of ‘‘ Amarswilar ;” Dr, 
Waite a ‘‘grey beard” and a petrified horn, 
found in the Thames; Mr. Potts a fine cameo 
and a curious agate ornament, said to have 
formed part of an antique Roman vase ; and the 
Rev. H. A. Walker a Diptych of the 13th cen- 
tury workmanship. 





British ARCHAOLOGICAL.—April 25,—Gor- 
don M. Hills, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

The Chairman announced that Lord Boston 
had accepted the office of President for the 
ensuing year. 

The following members were elected —Fredk. 
Nesbitt Kemp, Esq., Graham Hewett Hills, 
Esq., R.N., George Francis Tenniswood, Esq. 

Lord Boston exhibited some articles exhumed 
in 1865 at Caer Leb, in Anglesey—viz., two 
silicious pebbles, apparently amulets, a disc of 
stone llb. 15 oz. weight, perforated in the 
centre, probably a flail stone ; the bottom of an 
earthen hand-made vase of dark grey material, 
with pieces of angular quartz, portions of three 
small sepulchral urns, formed on the wheel ; an 
elegant Roman fibula of bronze, a globule of 
aquamarine glass, five-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, perhaps belonging to a finger ring ; a 
portion of a patera of Samian ware, and another 
fragment of Roman pottery, a denarius of 
Postumus I., and a Calais groat of Henry V. 
Mr. Cuming divided the articles into the classes 
of British, Roman, and Medieval. 

The Rev. S. M. Mayhew exhibited two flint 
arrow-heads from County Antrim. One of them 
he procured at considerable cost, it being highly 
esteemed as a fairy arrow, and a charm against 
the diseases of cattle. Mr. Mayhew produced 
other articles from his collection, chiefly obtained 
in digging the foundation of the arch of the 
South Eastern Railway, which spans Thames 
Street ; they were of a highly interesting nature, 
and he was requested to furnish a détailed 
description of them. The Rev. W. 8S. Simpson 
remarked on the extreme delicacy and beauty of 
the fairy arrow. 

A discussion followed on Mr. Mayhew’s ex- 
hibition, in which Mr. Cuming, Mr. E. 
Roberts, Mr. Cato, Mr. G. R. right, and 
others took part, and some bone implements 
of the kind were produced by Mr. Cato. This 
gentleman pointed out some circumstances 
which indicated the high antiquity of these 


| objects, and Mr. Cuming observed that whilst 
| several of the bones were stained with bronze, 


they could with difficulty be seen, and from | 
this circumstance Col. Lane Fox inferred that | 


the slabs originally served another purpose, such 
as grave stones, boundary stones, or monuments 
of remarkable events, and that they were em- 
loyed by the wy of the fort “ = Ste 
or the oer were originally design 
to wire e fort, tharetere, would be ) ny ag 
to the inscriptions. Interference with the forts, 
of which Roovesmore is an example, is regarded 


in the south of Ireland as involving all sorts of | 


calamities from the ce of the fairies b 
whom they are su to be inhabited. Col. 
Fox, however, prevailed on the owner of the 
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none were marked with iron, a fact which con- 
firmed Mr. Cato’s observations. 

J. W. Bailey, Esq., exhibited a small urn 
from his collection. It is perfect, of brown 
meneed with a groove encircling it spirally just 

low the neck ; just below the rim is a cirele of 
painted ornament. It was dug up in London, 
and was, in every particular, except its smaller 
size, the counterpart of an urn which Mr. 
Cuming produced. Mr. Cuming professed his 
inability to assign the age of these articles. He 
believed the two specimens before the meeting 
to be the only instances yet noticed of this form 
of PRY. 

per ‘‘On Chelsea and Chelsea people,” 
b e Rev. J. Blunt, was then read and 
illustrated by H. Hockey Burnell. Mr. Blunt 
first discussed the dhynackogy of the name, and 
pointed to the probability of Chelsea being 





derived from cealc, chalk, and hyd or hythe,a 
harbour, and that this hythe was used for land- 
ing chalk, and so had given a name to the place. 

that it was at Chelsea that two important 
councils were held under Offa, king of Mercia. 
The histories of its important inhabitants and 
its mansions were treated at some length, com- 

ing with that of Sir Reginald Bray (15th 
centu , including those of Sir Thomas More 
and the successive owners of his house, of 
Danvers House, Essex House, Shrewsbury 
House, the Bishop of Winchester’s Palace, and 
Chelsea Palace or Henry VIII.’s palace, &c., 
down to the present time or date of the demoli- 
tion of the buildings. 

The Rev. John Bowsiead, visitor, thought the 
name of Chelsea indicated an island in a marshy 
district. 

ENGINEERS.—April 24.—John Fowler, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

**On the Performance, Wear, and Cost of 
Maintenance of Rolling Stock;’ by Mr. T. A. 
Rochussen. This communication related to the 
statistics of three Prussian railways—the 
Cologne- Minden, the Bergish-Maerkish, and the 
Rhenish—the general circumstances of which 
were stated to be somewhat similar. The tables 
embraced the particulars of the engines and of 
the carriages and waggons, with the expense of 
repairs and renewals, the work done by the 
engines of 1864, the cost of motive power, the 
repairs and renewals of engine tyres, and the 
commercial results. Also the experience of the 
wear of the tyres on the Cologne-Minden Rail- 
way for the twenty years from 1845 to 1864 in- 
elusive, embracing the results of observations 
upon about twenty-five thousand tyres, of dif- 
ferent makes and of different materials. 

**On the Results of a Series of Observations on 
the Flow of Water off the Ground, in the Wood- 
burn district, near Carrickfergus, Ireland ; with 
accurately recorded rain-gauge registries in the 
same locality, foraperiod of twelve months ending 
30th June, 1865,” by Mr. Robert Manning. 

May 1.—Mr. John Fowler, President, in the 
chair. 

Five members and eleven associates were 
balloted for, and declared to be duly elected, in- 
cluding, in the former class, Mr. James 
Richardson Forman, Glasgow; Mr. William 
Husband, Hayle, Cornwall: Mr. Thomas Meik, 
Chief Engineer to the Harbour and Docks, 
Sunderland ; Mr. William Richard Morris, 
Resident Engineer to the Kent Waterworks 
Oompany; and Mr. James Muir, Chief Engineer 
to the New River Company ; and in the latter 
class, Mr. Henry Bessemer ; Mr. William Brookes, 
Chancery; Lane Mr. Rowland Brotherhood, 
Chippenham ; Mr. Joseph Green Cooke, Loco- 
motive Superintendent of the Imperial Mexican 
Railway, Vera Cruz; Mr. John Cundy, Sur- 
biton; Mr. Frederick George Finch, B.A., 
Blaenavon Iron Company ; Mr. Charles Goolden, 
M.A., Farnley Iron Company ; Mr. George Henry 
Clopper Ketchum, St. John’s, New Brunswick ; 
Mr. William Carey Leechman, Hultsdorf Mills, 
Ceylon ; Mr. Marcus Smith, late of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and Mr. Matthias Erasmus Wesley, 
Westminster. The number of members of all 
classes now on the register of the Institution is 
1,338, as against 1,239 at the lst of January last. 








QUEKETT MicroscoricaL.—April 27.—Mr. M. 
C. Cooke, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. 8S. Highley read a paper on ‘‘ The Appli- 
cation of Photography and the Magic Lantern 
to Microscopical Demenstration,” in the course 
of which he briefly ailuded to the labours of the 
earlier photographers, and the results which had 
been since achieved. After explaining the chief 
points in the construction and arrangement of 
the camera, he concluded by exhibiting, on a 
screen, from an oxy-hydrogen lantern. a series of 
beautifully-executed photographs of diatoms, 
parasitical insects, &c. 

The Chairman announced that arrangements 
were being made for field-excursions during the 
summer, and also that the first course of lectures 
on “‘ The Microscope and its Use,”’ recently given 
by Mr. Suffolk, at the Society of Arts, to mem- 
bers of the Club, had terminated with the 
greatest success. 

Seven members were elected. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 
Rovat Lwstirvriox, 2.—General Monthly Meeting. - 
 Astatic, 3.—“ On the Interpretation of the Vedas,” Mr. J. Muir. 
Ewsromovoercat, 7. 
Bririsn Arcuirecrs, 8.—Anniversary. 


TUESDAY. 
Rovat Issmrvcrroxs, 3.—“On the Petty of Physical 
y and Geology to the Fine * Professor Ansted. 











| than those at the latter. 








THE READER. 
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5 MAY, 1866. 


Ss Ecyetsax, 7.30.—“ Discussion on the Dome of the Rock, 
“amd the Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” Rev. J. Mills. 


Puorecraruic, 8. 
Eweinerrs, 8 —‘* On the Water Supply of the City of Paris,” Mr. 
G. A. Burnell. 


Erswotocreat, 8,—On the Migratioa of Cultivated Plants in 
reference to ," Mr. John Crawfurd; “On the 
Fishermen of Southern India,” Dr. John Shortt. 

Mepicat axnp CarrureicaL, 8.30. 

Zoo.oeicat, 8.30.—“On the Longicorn Coleoptera of the Island 
of Pe .” Mr. F. Pascoe; ‘On some new Species of Aus- 

tralian Birds,” Mr. J. Gould; with other papers. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Lirerary Fenn, 3. 

Socusry or Arts, &. 

Grovocicat, 8.—“* On a New Species of Acanthodes from the 
Coal-shales of Longton,” Sir Philip de M. G. 5 pha “On 
the Gravels and Drift of the Fenland,” Mr. Harry Seeley ; 
** Additional Observations on the Geology of the Lake-coun- 
try,” Professor R. Harkness and Mr. H. Nicholson; “ On the 
Lower Silurian Rocks of the Isle of Man,” Professor R. Hark- 
ness and Mr. H. Nicholson. 


Grapuic, 8. 

Microscoricat, 8.—**‘ On a New Form of Rotating Leaf-holder,” 
Mr. James Smith; “ New and Rare Diatoms, Series XX.,” 
Dr. Greville. 


ArcurrrcturaL Mvusrevam, 8.—“The History of the Chapter- 
House of Westminster,” Rev. A. P. Staniey, Dean of West- 
minster. 

Arcn zoLoctcat Assocratiox, 8.30, 


THURSDAY. 
Roya Insrrrvutrion, 3.—‘‘On Ethnology,” Professor Huxley. 
Antiq@varies, 8.30. 
FRIDAY. 


Roya Iwystirvtion, 8.—* On the Mud Volcanoes of the Crimea,” 
Professor Ansted. 


Astronomicat, 8. 

SATURDAY. 
Roya Iystirution, 3.—* On Ethnology,” Professor Huxley. 
Roya. Botanic, 3.46. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue Provisional Committee of the Central | 


Hall of Arts and Sciences have issued a list of 
subscriptions received up to the present time, 
amounting altogether to 93,600/. ‘The total cost 
of the building, including fittings and decora- 
tions, is estimated at 200,000/., and when a sum 
of 150,000/. shall have been subscribed, the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 will be ready 
to make a grant of a piece of land, for a term of 
999 years, on the north side of the Horticultural 
Gardens. They further undertake to guarantee the 
sum of 50,0007., but both this and the grant of the 
land are conditional on the public investing before 
the 14th May, 1867, such an amount as will be 
sufficient to complete the building. It is to 
consist of an arena, an amphitheatre, and two 
tiers of private boxes. Above the boxes there 
will be a spacious corridor lighted from the top, 
affording room for exhibiting pictures and 
sculpture. Its shape will be an ellipse, whose 
major and minor axes are respectively 200 and 
150 feet long, and it is calculated to hold 5,600 
persons. In general appearance it will somewhat 
resemble a Roman amphitheatre, but scoffers 
are not wanting who compare it to a York- 
shire pie. It is intended to use it for scientinc 
congresses, musical rformances, distribu- 
tion of prizes by public bodies and societies, 
agricultural and _ horticultural exhibitions, 
and other purposes connected with science 
and art. In_ spite of all that has 
been said, it appears that people are still to be 
found who believe that South Kensington is 
‘* central,” not, perhaps, geographically so, but 
at all events central so far as ‘‘ facilities of ac- 
cess”’ are concerned. Let us see how these 
facilities are appreciated by the public. 
year the number of persons who visited the na- 
tional collection of pictures in Trafalgar-square 
was 694,354, whilst only 692,900 went to South 
Kensington. Trafalgar-square is open four days 
a week, and it was closed entirely during Octo- 
ber, whilst South Kensington is open six days 
a week, and three evenings. Most people will, 
we think, admit that the pictures at the former 
place are far less interesting to the general public 
We see, then, that 
the ‘‘ Boilers,” in spite of longer hours, the 
popular character of the pictures, the numerous 
attractions at the museum, and, let us add, its 
** central” ition, failed to draw so many 
visitors as the despised building in Trafalgar- 
square. 

AccorDING to the returns just laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons, the following ac- 
quisitions have been made by the National Gallery 
since 1860. First of all, there are the twenty- 
two pictures presented by the Queen from the 
Oettingen- Wallenstein, which we noticed at the 


time ; then there are thirteen bequeathed, one of | 


which is marked ‘‘ not exhibited ;’ and seven 
from various donors. The important pictures 
are those which have been aaded by 
at a cost of 47,9077. 7s. 2d., and are fifty in num- 
ber. The ‘‘ Ra ” Madonna, Infant Christ, 
ee ” John, known as ~ Mp e 
onna,” was purchased of Lord Garvagh for 
9,0007. The ‘‘ Fra Angelico,” Christ surrounded 
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by Angels, Patriarchs, &e. (3,5007.) A Madonna 
and Child enthroned and ete i 

by Carlo Crivelli (2,182 Ls. ); 
three others by the same artist. ‘‘ The Trinity,” 
by Pesellino (3, 1002.), if, indeed it is ri as- 
signed, for Vasari su it to have the 
work of his grandfather, who was one of the 
Giotteschi ; and a ‘‘Fra Filippo Lippi,” which 
is attributed by some to Bal inet, Of the 
Quattrocentisti we have two pictures of Girolamo 
dai Libri (Jerome Veronese) and Fran- 
cesco Morone, purchased for 1,8102. at Verona. 
A picture, ascribed to Previtali, a monk adoring 
the infant Christ. ‘‘ Of the school of Ra the 
Madonna and Child enthroned, b venuto 
Garofalo,” says the Post, “‘is a work of no hi 
merit, and scarcely worth the sum paid for it, 
7637. Of the imitators of Corregio an altar- 
piece by Lanini has been added. He is an artist 
whose drawing is not much commended by the 
critics, and his best works were frescoes. It 
might have been necessary to purchase this, as 
we find the sum of 2,775/. was given for the 
‘Lanini’ and a ‘ Hobbema’ to Mr. G. H. 
Phillips. Among great names in the list are— 
Rembrandt (1), Vandyck (1), Hobbema (1), 
Andrea del Sarto (1), Ruysdael (1), Velasquez 
(1), and one ‘ascribed’ to Velasquez. The un- 
doubted ‘Velasquez,’ a head of Philip IV. of 
Spain, cost, with the ‘ Ruysdael,’ a landscape 
with ruins, 1,200/. Of English artists there are 
a portrait by Sir Joshua.Reynolds of Captain 
Orme, two portraits by Gainsborough—viz., 
Mrs. Siddons, and Dr. Ralph Schomberg (1, 0007. 
each). ‘The Cattle Picture,’ by James Ward, 
and a‘ View of Mousehold Heath,’ by John 
Crome, both admirable, and, probably, as Mr. 
Wornum thinks, their masterpieces. Copley’s 
‘Death of Major Pierson ;’ another ‘Gains- 
borough,’ a Study of a Head; an Experiment 
with the Air Pump, by Wright, of Derby ; and 
a Portrait of Sir David Brewster by Sir John 
Watson Gordon. These nine pictures represent 
British art, foreign art bei hows by seventy- 
six pictures. We say nothing of the seven 
English specimens among the thirteen bequeathed 
pictures ; it will be kindest to mention them as 
possessed of very various degrees of merit.” 


The May Number of Photographic Portraits 
gives useful little memoirs of Sir John Bowring 
and Professor Phillips. The Professor is the 
nephew of William Smith, ‘*the father of Eng- 
lish geology.”’ With sucha guide and instructor, 
no wonder the natural tastes and capacities of 
the boy have developed into the consummate 
geologist of the present day. Miss Parkes re- 
lieves the masculine features of the series ; and 
we are glad to see the representatives and sup- 

orters of ‘‘ Social Science” admitted into the 

t of scientific albums. 

THe “ Art Bill’ became law on Monday last. 
Its object is to facilitate the public exhibition of 
works of art, for which purpose powers are con- 
ferred upon certain bodies of lending any work 


u 


| of art to the President of the Privy Council for 





| tenors and basses being insi 
| parison), and the tone produ 





the time being, for exhibition at Paris, or at any 
exhibition of national portraits, without in- 
curring any responsibility for consequent loss 
or injury. The Act grants this power to trus- 
tees of museums and other co te or unincor- 
porate bodies, holding works of art in trust for 
public purpose, or for any artistic or scien- 
society, or possessed thereof on behalf of 
themselves and their successors. , It also in- 
cludes any tenant for life or other person bene- 
ficially entitled (otherwise than as mort ) to 
the possession or enjoyment of works of art for 
life, or any other limited period. 

THE private view of the Royal Academy took 
place yesterday, and to-day is the private view 
of the Exhibition of Pictures of the French and 
Flemish Schools, at the Gallery in Pall Mall. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue five thousand children who sang under Mr. 
Martin at the Crystal Palace, on Tuesday, had a 
miserable May-day for their festival; but the 
music made by the multitudinous host did not 
seem the worse for the bad weather. The little 
singers filled the great orchestra (the numbers of 
ificant in com- 
by the multitude 
of young a ee en as it always is 
at their phenomenal displays. A striking t 
in the performance ses. the auemtee a 
cision with which the children followed 
** beat.” Of course, this was chiefly noticeable in 
the choruses made out of tunes, such 
“*The Men of Harlech.” “ Home, Sweet Home, 
and ‘“‘The Blue Bells o - Scotland,” all of which 
they sang with a will ; and 
which they got through a not 

















. 





tion in another piece (the change into the minor 
of the dominant in the Prayer from ‘‘ Masaniello”) 
showed that the gatherings may be taken as 
evidence of some real musical training. This is 
the more satisfactory if, as we understand, the 
assemblage of children on these occasions is not a 
** picked” body. 


A ‘FIRST appearance ” which should not pass 


without notice occurred at the Philharmonic 


Society’s Concert of Monday last. It was that 
of Mdlle. Mehlig, a young pianist from, as we 
understand, Hanover, who did her part in a 
concerto of ‘‘Hummel” in a way which irre- 
sistibly won the suffrages of all present. Her 
playing is full of intelligence and spirit ; it is at 
once strong and delicate; her touch, to name 
one merit only, being remarkable for its articu- 
lateness. The concerto in question (the one in 
B minor) is a very beautiful work. The task of 
accompanying the piano in the slow movement 
is given almost exclusively to the brass instru- 
ments, playing ‘“‘ pp.” This is a severe ordeal 
for the players of those terribly difficult instru- 
ments, but it was passed without a slip by the 
‘**brass”’ of Professor Bennett’s band. A propos 
of these concerts, we may mention that Herr 
Grutzmacher, the great German violoncellist, 
the successor of Kummer as first violoncello of 
the Dresden Opera, and one of the celebrated 
quartett there, is coming over to play a concerto 
before the society on the 28th. Of this gentle- 
man a private letter from a good authority says : 
**He is a magnificent player, and possesses a 
power and certainty of execution quite extraordi- 
nary. His style is much stronger and broader 
that Piatti’s, but not so sweet and sympathetic 
and lovely. But he is undeniably a great artist 
and an accomplished musician, witness many 
compositions both for the orchestra and his own 
instrument.” 

A ‘‘Scuusert Society” has recently been 
formed, with the view, it is understood, of pro- 
moting the performance of the famous com- 
poser’s serious works. At its first concert, 
which was on Thursday in last week, the Piano- 
forte, Trio Op. 100, was played by Herr E. Schu- 
bert, Herr Goffrie, and Mies Fanny Baker. Herr E. 
Schubert, who is the founder and director of the 
society, is a relation of the composer. 


A Concert of madrigals and part songs by 
Mr. Leslie’s Choir is a rare treat to any ma who 
enjoys that kind of music ; which is, or ought to 
be, the same thing as saying, to any one who 
enjoys music at all. The Choir’s fourth concert, 
last week, was of this kind. The old composi- 


tions sung were, ‘“‘In going to my lonesome 
bed,” ‘‘ All creatures now are merry -minded,”’ 
Morley’s ‘‘My bonny. lass,” and Wilbye’s 


**Flora gave me.” The only complaint to make 
after hearing these, was that room could not be 
found for more of the same delightful sort. As 
we have said before, it is only from Mr. Leslie’s 
Choir that this joyous, tender, and every way 
lovely kind of music can be had in reasonable 
perfection, and we grudge, upon such an even- 
ing, every five minutes which is devoted to what 
can be got as well elsewhere. An excuse, how- 
ever, on this occasion for the short allowance 
of the early works was the production of the three 
new madrigals lately couronnés by the Bristol 
Society, by Mr. Lahee, Mr. Westbrook, and 
Mr. lie, respectively. Mr. Leslie's, which 
gpined the first prize (and which alone of the 
ree we heard), sounded very pleasant as sung 
by his choir. [t has all his accustomed melo- 
diousness, and is admirably laid out for vocal 
effect. The one test, however, of the intrinsic 
ess of music—namely, that it shall sound 


‘noble and rich even when badly done — is 


ers never allow us to 
apply. It really is impossible to say, upon such 
a first hearing, how much of the charm of the 
piece is due to the exquisite grace and finish with 
which it is sung. Of the other things in the 
programme, the most noticeable and the best 
were Mr. Leslie’s part-song ‘‘The Pil- 
grim,” and an ent of Steven’s ‘‘ Cloud- 
capt Towers,” which last would, we believe, 
sound more impressive if it were taken a little 
slower than is = ae — We had “ 
pected a t effect from Crotch’s ingenious an 
poetical Tittle motett, “Methinks I hear,” 
in which Mr. Santley sang the solo; but the 
performance of this was utterly spoiled by usin 
in the accompaniment that most intolerable o 
oh so-called musical pag egg a 
thick, groaning tones of which who 
destroyed the vision of the ‘‘full celestial choir” 
by Dr. Crotch, as (otherwise) fairly 
by Mr. Leslie's admirable choir. Really 
these barbarous machines ought to be banished 
from our concert-rooms ! 


one which Mr. Leslie’s sing 
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MUSIC FOR NEXT. WEEK. 


MAY 7 ro 12. 


MONDAY. 
Popular Concert, Madame Goddard’s Benefit. 


TUESDAY. 
Musical Union, Third Matinée, St. James's Hall, 3 p.m. 
Miss Madeline Schiller’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY. 
Musical Society’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY. 
Miss Agnes Zimmerman’s First Recital, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 
Glee and Madrigal Union, Messrs. Collard’s, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY. 
Herr Reichart’s Matinée, Dudley House. 
Rossini’s * Stabat ” and ‘‘ Athalie” (Sacred Harmonie Society), 
Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY. 
Crystal Palace Concert, 3 p.m. 


OPERAS. 


Covent Garden, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Her Majesty’s, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 











THE DRAMA. 





MR. FECHTER’S “HAMLET.” 


IVE years ago, when Mr. Fechter first played 
Hamlet at the Princess’s, his excellences and 
shortcomings were alike unduly magnified in 
turn. The upholders of tradition were very 
naturally horrified by an innovation which even 
included in its details the substitution of light 
hair for black on the head of a hero of tragedy. 
Accustomed to a style of acting apparently 
fashioned with direct reference to the restrictions 
of the second commandment, and toa style of 
elocution which attains the sublimity of carica- 
ture in its delivery of Hamlet's advice to the 
players, the classical critics (to employ a con- 
venient rather than correct nomenclature) 
regarded the Frenchman as a heretic, and spoke 
of him accordingly. On the other hand, many of 
those who, holding that all true art must have 
its foundation in nature, refuse to recognize that 
actors on the stage cease to be men and women, 
were carried too far in their reaction in favour 
of naturalness. Just as certain extravagant 
followers of pre-Raphaelitism used to go into fits 
of rapture before some monstrous bit of ugliness 
asa protest against conventional ideas of beauty, 
so certain admirers of Mr. Fechter, in their flush 
of gratitude to him for representing Hamlet as a 
human being, would almost have persuaded one 
that a French accent lends a special charm to 
the enunciation of English poetry. It is not 
difficult to steer between such extremes as these, 
and while appreciating the real and very extra- 
ordinary merits of Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet, to 
admit that his impersonation is marked by at 
least one notable deficiency. 

Too much praise can hardly be awarded him 
for the clear exhibition of the tenderness which 
is so strong in Hamlet, and which is apt to be lost 
sight of in the too common frittering away of his 
individuality by a treatment of the scenes as if 
they were only constructed for the production 
of elaborate ‘‘ points.” Yet his tenderness can 
hardly be too much insisted on. For Hamlet 
loves everybody about him that is at all love- 
able. His first wound is through the affections ; 
it is the faithlessness of his mother to the 
memory which he cherishes so dearly, it is his 
full sense of her disloyalty to him who ‘ might 
not beteem the winds of heaven visit her face 
too roughly” which forces him to breathe 
wearily his discontent with the world at the out- 
set of the play. Without the strong faith in the 
reality of love, which is only acquired by the 
sympathy of a loving nature, there would not 
have been sufficient in the action of his mother 
to shatter his idea of life so completely ; 
and there could have been but little of 
that bitter humour which is_ continually 
expending itself in expressions of the contrast 
between that idea and the realities of his own 
existence. It is the destruction of this faith and 
all which it embraces that makes his suffering 
so intense, and so weakens his will. Therefore 
any interpretation of Hamlet which fails to ren- 
der this essential characteristic must be radically 
imperfect. It is here that Mr. Fechter is so 
strong. In his first speech to the Ghost, he says, 
**Tll call thee Hamlet, king, father,” with an 
admirable breaking of the voice as he pronounces 
the last title, significant of so muchto him. And 
there are repeated indications of this strength of 
sentiment throughout the play, one of the most 


su ive, perhaps, being in the scene with 
Ophelia, where, after hearing that ‘‘he loved 
her not,” the weeping girl turns away with the 
simple exclamation, ‘‘ 1 was the more deceived.” 
At the sight of her, in tears, Hamlet forgets for 
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a second the he is playing, and, with the old 
loverlike rad ‘abies to her side. His self- 
control returns directly, but this momentary 
vent to his real nature is happily conceived, and 
perfectly acted. But there is another side of 
Hamlet which demands as full an expression from 
the actor, and which does not receive it from 
Mr. Fechter. Of the ‘‘ thinking too precisely 
on the event” which perpetually bars his action, 
of this ‘‘overpowering consciousness of intellect,” 
as it has been called, there is but little. Indeed, 
the head is always subordinate to the heart. The 
man of sentiment is always to be seen, but the 
speculative intellect which occupies itself with a 
self-torturing analysis which refines so much as 
to lose nearly all practical power is but faintly 
presented. Mr. Fechter’s “fs mode of enuncia- 
tion, too, is far better suited for depicting stron, 
emotion than in conveying the purely intellectua 
musings of Hamlet on life and death. And 
there is lost in consequence a good deal of the 
force which properly belongs to such pregnant 
sentences as ‘‘There is nothing either good or 
bad, but thinking makes it so,” or ‘‘I could be 
bounded in a nutshell and count myself a king 
of infinite space.” The same may be said of the 
scene with the gravediggers, where the general 
tone of melancholy should be distinguished by a 
special kind of bitterness which, though sub- 
dued by sadness, ever and anon turns to mock 
itself, half in ridicule of its own weakness. The 
‘*To be or not to be” was also uttered too 
uickly for the due translation of the lingering 
character of the thought. The argument runs 
flowingly enough, it is true, and the conclusions 
are sufficiently sequent, but it is not to be sup- 
sed that Hamlet carried them about in his 
ead in that correct order of arrangement ; 
rather that he joined together broken ends of 
previously-formed threads of thought, com- 
pleting the operation in the utterance of the 
soliloquy. 

Descending from Mr. Fechter to the other 
performers at the Lyceum, where the play was pro- 
duced last Saturday week with accessories familiar 
by the revival two years ago, we have to con- 
gratulate Mr. H. Widdicomb on the continued 
diminution of an old trick of his, by which he 
was wont ‘‘ to set on-some quantity of barren 
ee ps to laugh ”—viz., echoing in falsetto 
the final syllable of a phrase. On Saturday he 
used it but twice. If he would reform it alto- 
gether there would be but little to find fault with 
in his performance of the First Gravedigger. 
Mr. Addison has cleared away most of the 
buffoonery which made the stage portrait of 
Polonius more fitting the king’s jester than that 
of the worldly-wise old courtier, but he might 
beneficially carry his corrections much further. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why 
the father of Ophelia and Laertes should be so 
absurdly senile, and even if Hamlet's uncompli- 
mentary — to him be taken as an 
accurate description of his appearance, 
it will be remembered that it does not 
include white hair, white beard, and a voice 
whose quavering falsetto only excites a laugh. 
It is clear that the dramatic interest would be 
enhanced by making him look in some measure 
worthy of the place he holds, as the proximate 
cause of Ophelia’s madness, and as the direct 
means of inducing—by his death—the catas- 
trophe. It is urged, of course, in favour of the 
old rendering of Polonius as a fool, that his per- 
formance of a part in the great drama so in- 
finitely beyond what might be expected of his 
low —— is but a Shakespearian transcript 
from the greater drama of life, where it is seen 
that on seemingly trivial persons and accidents 
often turn the largest human interests. With- 
out discussing the matter now, we may mention 
that Shakespeare’s practice of drawing contem- 
porary manners and tricks of custom in his 
plays rebuts the argument in favour of Polonius’s 
want of brains, deduced from his employment of 
an affected phraseology. 

There is not much to be said about Mr. Her- 
man Vezin as JLaertes, Mr. Fitzpatrick as 
Horatio, and Mr. G. Jordain as the Ghost, 
unless adjectives be distributed after the model 
furnished by Mr. Puff. They all did very well, 
and even the twin brothers in misery, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, did not look more than ordi- 
narily vacuous. Of the three ladies, Miss Hen- 
rade (the Player Queen) impressed us most 
favourably, but then it is only fair to add she is 
the one that has least todo. Miss Elsworthy 
as the Queen almost defies criticism. There is a 
depressing influence imparted by her stolid 
dulness which leaves one no energy to say more 
about her. Miss Carlotta Leclercq is not much 
better than in 1861, and then she was a most 
insipid Ophelia. 


THE READER. 
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Frogs, and Tortoises. By M. C. Cooxe. Plain, 4s. ; 
coloured, 6s. 


6. HALF-HOURS with the MICROSCOPE. By_ Dr. 
Lanxester. With 250 Drawings by Tuffen West. 
Plain 2s. 6d., Coloured, 4s. 


. THE PREPARATION and MOUNTING of MICRO- 
SCOPIC OBJECTS, including full Directions for Pre- 
ng and Moun unting, a of Objects. 
y Tuomas Davies rice 
8. éias BONES; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. A 
small but very plain Manual of Paleontology. me the 
Rev. W. S. Symonps. Fully illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


9. WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. By Mrs. Lavy- 
KESTER. 4s. colo 


10. A MANUAL of STRUCTURAL BOTANY for the 
USE of STUDENTS and CLASSES. M. C. 
Cooxe. 300 Illustrations, price 1s. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


ll. A MANUAL of BOTANIC TERMS. By M. C, Cooxe. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP 


about ANIMALS, a ag Fe Beetles, Birds, Butter- 


“I 


flies, Ferns, Fish, Fossils, Lichens, Microsco Mosses, 
Reptiles, Rocks, Seawees, Wildflowers, &c. . Monthly. 
NEW WORK on FERNS. Mr. Smith’s 


work will be ready in a few days. It will contain both 
British and foreign Ferns, their history, organography, 
nomenclature, and culture, with directions for ——— 
poner, open air, or Wardian case. About 200 Woodcuts, 


price 6s. 
PROFESSOR GAMGEE on the CATTLE 


PLAGUE gives a complete history of the 
various attempts at cure, legislation, &c. 8vo, = aot moss 
£1 Is. 


NEW WORK on DOGS. tow ieee 
all the yw % two » price £ 
the BRIT isi bo DOG. i ges to the HISTOR 


By G. R. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on ORIGIN of 
at : the Geol ef gg to Working Men, delivered 


Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


SHOOTING SIMPLIFIED; a Concise 
Treatise on Guns and Shooting. Second Edition, re- 
written, and enlarged, with a Special Chapter on Breech- 
Loaders. By James Datzint. Dovucait, Author of “Scottish 
Field Sports,” &c. 


Fully Illustrated, price 5s., 


THE BOOK of the PIKE: a Practical 
Treatise on the Various Methods of Jack Fishing, with an 
Analysis of the Tackle Employed, the History of the Fish, 
&c.; also a ae on Spinning for Trout in Lakes and 
Rivers. By H OLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


Now ready, price 1. 11s. 6d., 8vo, pp. 627, 


THE E BRITISH HEMIPTERA-HETER- 
Dovetas and Jonn Scorr. With 21 
Plates we E. W. ‘Sebtune Published for the Ray Society. 


Fsep. 8vo., cloth, lllustrated, price 4s., 


THE APPLICATIONS of GEOLOGY to 
the ARTS and MANUFACTURES. Six Lectures delivered 
pene a of Arts. By Professor D. T. Ansrep, 


Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., Ninety Mlustrations, 


A MANUAL OF POPULAR PHYSIO- 


LOGY. An Attempt to Explain the Science of Life in un- 


technical Language. By H. Lawson, M.D. 
Man’s Mechanism Force | Digestion Heat 
Life Food Respiration The Skin 


Fully Illustrated, 2s. 64., 


FIRST HELP in ACCIDENTS: being a 
Surgical Guide in the Absence of immediate Medical Assist- 
ance. By C. H. Scuaisie, M.D. 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


THE HOME NURSE and MANUAL 


for the SICK ROOM. By Esruex te Harpy. Second 
Edition. 
Complete, 3s., 
DR. LANKESTER on FOOD : a Course 


of Lectures delivered at the South Kensington Museum. 


Royal 8vo, with 68 Woodcuts and three beautiful Chromo- 
Lithographs, price 8s., 


THE OPHTHALMOSOOPE ; its Varieties 
and its Use. ted from the German of Zander by 
eB. Canten, Fel rROs E. (by Exam.) With Notes and 


BRITISH SLUGS and _—- (LAND 


nd FRESHWATE 


BRITISH REPTILES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


METAMORPHOSES of MAN and of 
ANIMALS. By A. pe Quarreraces, Membre de l'Institut 
Académie des Sciences), esseur au Muséum d'Histoire 

aturelle. Translated by Hexry Lawsox, M.D 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
contains the whole of the Untitled Aristosracy of the Three 
Kingdoms, besides a Complete Peerage, Baronetare, and 
Knightage, inall 11,000 Families. In 1 handsome Volume 
of 1, es, price 2U. 2s, 


‘(Nearly ready. 


MR. I. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S. (by Exam.) 


ON SURGICAL DISEASES of WOMEN. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy &8vo, price 
lés. Fully Iilustrated. Third Edition ready shortly. 


8vo, Illustrated, 


OPHTHALMIC SURGERY: a Handy- 


k for Practitioners. By J. Z. LAURENeR, Surgeon 
aa R. C. Moor, House-Surgeon to, the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, Southwark. 


8vo, 3s. 6d., 


AN ESSAY on some VARIETIES and 
EFFECTS of CANCEROUS DISEASE of BON The 
Liston Clinical Prize Essay. By Wu. Hickman, M. 


ON INHALATION as a MEANS of 
LOCAL TREATMENT of the ORGANS of RESPIRA- 
TION. Hermann Bercet, M.D., Physician to the Me- 
tropolitan Hospital. 


Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 
ON FLOODING AFTER DELIVERY, 
and its Scientific Treatment, with a S Chapter on the 


Preventive Treatment. By Lumiry Earnie, M.D., Obstetric 
Surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 


With 24 Photographs, crown &yo, 78. 6d., Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged, 


ON the the CURE of CLUBFOOT, without 
i epee F.R. 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, Medical, Scientific, and General Publisher, 192 PICCADILLY. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


“The Divine Government. By Southwood 


Suirn, M.D. 6th Edition. Crown §8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
’ , [ This day. 





The Common Nature of Epidemics ; also 


Remarks on Contagion and Quarantine. By SocTawoop 
Siro, M.D. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 





The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine : 
a Reply to Strictures on Comte’s Later Writings, addressed 
to J. iy Mill, Esq., M.P., by Dr. J. H. Brivces, Translator 
of Comte’s General View of Positivism. [ Nearl y ready. 





By W.D. Howells, U.S. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
[In a few days. 


Venetian Life. 
Consul at Seniae? 





The Last Day of Rajah Rammohun Roy. 


Mary Carpenter, of = With Portrait and [lus- 





Bay [In the Press. 
A Dictio of the Chinese Language. 
By the Rev. Morrison, D.D. New Edition. 2 Vols. 


Small 4to, cloth, price £4 4s. [This day. 





The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, 
Critical and Exegetical No es ae and Co ious 
Indexes. By James Lecer, D.D. Vol. 1 _— 42s. ol. 2, 
price 42s. Vol. 3, part 1, price 42s. Vol. 3, part 2, price 42s. 





_J ournal | of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


New Series. Vol. 2. Part 1, price 8s. [This day. 


Veda Sanhita: a 
neient Hindu Hymns constituting the Fifth to Eighth 
Ashtakas, or Books of the -Veda, the oldest Authority 
for the Religious and Social nstitutions of the Hindus. 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace 
Hayman Witson, M.A., F.R.S., &. Edited by E. B. Cowen, 
M.A., Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. Volume 
lV. Byo, cloth, 12s, [This day. 


Rig - 





Vishnu-Purana; or, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition: Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other 
Puranas. By the late Horace Hayman Wison, M.A., 
F.R.S. Thoroughly Revised and Edited, with Notes, by 
Dr. Fitz-Epwarp Haut. In Four Vols. Vol LL.  &vo, 





cloth. [This day. 
A Handbook of Modern Arabic. By F. 
W. Newmay. n "Tess. 





A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language. 
To which is appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and 
a Chronological Table of Remarkable Events. By Lornrm 
AnpREws. 8vVO. [Nearly ready. 





The “Sling and Stone” Aimed Not 
AGAINST MEN BUT OPINIONS. Free Speaking in _ 
Church of England, Part 5. By ‘Cuanuxs Vorary, B. 


Incumbent of Healaugh. Parts 1 to 7, 6d 
 cinidiad 





Vol. 1. 


[Nearly ready. 


Plain Papers bY, A kestaff. 
. & Fae 


Corstrents: 1. William 2. G h 
Model Soldier, or Honith in India “a. Ca tain Cook. 5. Read- 
ing Aloud. 6. Bygone Days. 7. Timber 





Strauss and Renan: an Essay. By 
Epwarp Ze.ier. Translated from the German, Vien Intro- 
ductory Remarks by the Translator. Crown 8vo, yeloth, pa, 08. 

is day. 


but not the. Duration of 
ISHMENT is REVEALED ; an Appeal 
— Barron, M.A., Curate of Rivenhall, 


The Realit 
FUTURE 
to devipeure. 


Essex. 8vo, Is, [This day. 





Thoughts ¢ on the Athanasian C Creed, &c. 


By a Lavmay. Feep. 8vo, clot 
[This day. 
E Pur si Muove. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[This day. 





Incentives to the Higher Life. = BY. the | 
Rev. kW Cuarrerton Cour.anp, B.A., B sep. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. [This day. 
Connected Poems. By Charles Seabri 
Fsep. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [This 





Eros and other Poems. By Lorenzo 
Somervitie. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Thie day. 





London : TRUBNER & CO., © Paternoster Row. 


Collection of 








WEALE’S SERIES. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


———_ 


Natural Philosophy. PY CHARLES Tom- 
Geology. By Major- Guan Port ock. Is. 6d. 


Perspective. By Grorcre Pyne. 2s. 
Painting. The Art of. a Grorce Frexp. 


Glass Staining. By Dr. A. GESSERT. 
With an Appendix on the Art of eB Is. 


Painting on Glass. From the German of 
Fromperc. Is. 


Music. A Practical Treatise. By Dr. SPENCER. 


The Pianoforte. Instructions for Playing. 
Fossil Shells. 


By Dr. Spencer. 1s. 

(A Manual of the Moliusca.) 
By Samvet P. Woopwarp, of the British Museum, 
In cloth boards, 6s. 6d. ; half morocco, 7s. 6d. 


5s. 6d, 


Photography. From the French of Monck- 
hoven. By W. H. Taornrmwarre. Is. 6d. 
Astronomy. Popular. By the Rev. R. 


Mary. Is. 


Weights and Measures of all Nations; 
Weights of Coins, and Divisions of Time ; with the Prin. 
ciples which determine the Rate of Exchange. By Mr. 

OOLHOUSE. Is. 


Chemistry. By Professor FowneEs. Is. 


Mineralogy. With a Treatise on Mineral Rocks 
or Aggregates. By James Dana. 2s. 
Is. 6d. 


Electricity. By Sir W. Svow Harzts. 
Galvanism, Animal and Voltaic Electri- 


city. By Sir W. Harais. 1s. 60 

Magnetism. By Sir W. Syow Harrrs. 3s. 6d. 
Metallurgy of Copper. By Dr. Lamzory. 2s. 
Metallurgy of Silver and Lead. By Dr. 


LAMBORN. 


Electro-Metallurgy. By Arex. Warr. 1s. 6d. 
Electric Telegraph, History of. By E. 


Handbook of the ‘Telegraph. By R. Bonp. 1s. 
Experimental Essays. ByC. Tomurinsoy. 1s. 
Architecture, Orders of. By W. H. Lexps. 1s. 
Architecture, Styles of. By T. Bury. 1s. 6d. 
Architecture, | Erinciples of Design in. 


livehtiosians, ‘Principles of Beauty in 


Grecian. By the Earl of Anerpgeen. 


Building, the Art of. By Epwarp Dosson. 
Cottage Buildin . OF, Hints for Improving 


the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes. Is. 
Warming and Ventilation. By CHARLES 


ain TomMLINSON. 
Draining and Sewage of Towns and 
. Dempsey. 2s. 


Buildings. By G. 
Erection of Dwelling Houses. By 8. H. 


Brooks. 2s. 6d 
Steam Engine. By Dr. Larpyer. 1s. 


Tubular and Other Iron Gi Girder Bridges. 
By 


Clock and Watch Making and Bells. 
Illus- 


Epuunp Beckxetr Denison, 3s. 6d 


Machinery. By C. D. Ape.. 1s. ‘6d. 


trative Plates. 7s. 6d. 


Steam Engine, Theory of. By T. Baker. 
aking. B s ¢. Hvueues, H. Law, 
Road- M m. ‘s Burcoyne. 


ls. 6d. 
Land and Engineering § Surveying. By T. 
Clay Lands and | Loamy Soils, By Professor 


DonaLpson. 


Economy of Fuel. By T. 8 S. Prrmgacx. Is. 


Combustion of Coal; and the Prevention 
of SMOKE. By Cuanies Wve Wiriiams. 3s. 


Arithmetic. Stepping _ Stone to. By A. 
ARMAN. Key, Is. 
Arithmetic. By Rcteulen Youne. Is. 6d. ; 
Key. 1s. 6d. 


Algebra. By James Happon. 2s. Key, Is. 6d. 


Book-keeping. By J. Hapvpon. 1s. 
Mathematical Instruments. By J. F. 


Hearner. Is. 
Euclid. By Henry Law. 2s. 
Geometry, Analytical. By James Hany. Is. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By 


Professor Haxwx 
Mensuration. By T. Baker. Is. 
Logarithms. By H. Law. 2s. 6d. 
Statics and Dynamics. By T. Baker. Is. 
Differential Calculus. By Mr. Woo mouse. 
Integral Calculus. By H. Cox. 1s. 
Outlines of Modern Farming. By R. 


Burgw. 2 Vols. lds. 
Or separately. 
Soils, Manures, and Crops. 2s. 
Farming Economy. 3s. 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. 2s. 6d. 
Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry. 2s. 
Town Sewage, Irrigation, Waste Land.. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & ©O., Ivy Lane. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ress _permissi 


DemieaeS val Wickens 
THE LIFE and CORRESPONDEN CE 


of ADMIRAL SIR P. B. V. BROKE, Bart. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. &vo, cloth, 20s. 

“This fine volume, dedicated to Prince Alfred by Rear- 
Admiral Broke Middiston, the son of the subject of the 
memoir, cannot fail to excite a deep interest both in this coun- 

and on the other side of the Atlantic. It is the memoir of 
a gallant British seaman, whose name will ever be remembered 
in connexion with one of the most decisive naval ——- 
fought during the war between the two countries, 
of our Navy furnish numerous ye of t+ aE ny 
actions, but that of the Shannon and Ch 
few, and probably surpassed by none; while int in ee bana J 
and effect on the: subsequent events of the war it had almost 
the weight of a general naval x aga: "Observer. 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND. By Louis 
pos en ted under the Author's Revision. 2 Vols., 
vo, 
hese sparkling letters written on and within ‘ Old England” 


ers a wit, a scholar, and a gentleman.”"—A theneum. 
“ The author is very fair in his opinions of English habits, 


English —r-5 and E nglish public men ; his eulogy is dis- 
criminating, and his censures are, for the most part, such as 
Englishmen themselves must acknowledge to be just.”"—Satur- 


day Review. 
i on interesting book, marked alike by sound judgment 
and libe eeling.”— Patriot. 
“No one should miss the opportunity of reading these 
letters."—JUustrated London ag 
IN THE 


TRAVELLING IN ‘SPAIN 
PRESENT DAY. ye Account of the ce ofa 
Party of Ladies and ntlemen who lately Visited its 
i Cities. By Hexry Biackavan, ith nume- 


rous lbustrations, from wt a en = from 
Life, by Joun Puuir, ALTER 
Severn, and the Author. Also, an Appendix. ‘of Routes, 


Fares, &c., the Expenses of the Journe and a New 
& Spain. io 7 ne 


A THOUSAND MILES S IN T 
ROY CANOE, ON THE DANUB OSELLE, SEINE 
REUSS, AAR, MAR feats NE, SEINE, 


MEUSE, AND THE YAKS 5 OF 
LUCERNE, &. By J. M Trin. Coll. Coll., Cambridge, 


Barrister-at-Law. With “thw 
with a Map, ote 5s. Third Edition on the 8th inst. 

** 1t possesses the rare merit of displaying familiar districts ot 
Europe from an entirely new point of view; it is written in a 
lively, unafiected style, so that one thoro pathizes with 
the hero of the tale ; and it is profusely with a num- 
ber of spirited and ovcasionaliy very humorous woodcuts, dis- 
playi Saaee oe his craft in all sorts of places and posi- 

ons, — mes 


A CATALOGUE OF ALL THE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE 
YEAR 1865; with the Size, Price, Publisher, and Month of 
Publication. vo, price a oe 


Dedicated by | rmission to the Chancellor 
the Exchequer. 


A HISTORY OF SAVINGS’ BANKS; 
with an Account of the Origin and of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Financial ee for oy Govern- 
ment Annuities, and Government nsurancé. 
Wituram Lewis, Author of “ Her Majeoty’s Mails.” 8vo, 

[Just ready. 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


MATTINS AND MUTTONS: or, The 
Beauty of ton. A Love Story. By Cormneet 
Author of “The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green.” 
Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 


THE STORY OF 
Bayarp Taytor. 2 Vols. 
“* This Pennsylvanian story is de 
ing, and a great rest after the cro 
pet oo interests of even the better kind of English novels.” 
- We heartily commend a — "—(Globe, 


TOILERS OF THE SEA. Second, Edition. 
Vicron Hueco, Author of “Les M 
AL the International Copyright Treat, by W. 
Tuomas. 3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

‘A fisherman encounters all the , and caprice, and 
treachery of outer nature in order to win a woman whom on 
woh oem wha yp Te ay lost 
her heart to another. But this plainest of stories is nee into 
genuine tragedy by an exercise of poetic power which, at least 
in some portions of its A has very rarely been surpassed 


in literature.”"—Saturday 
— for us not to feel — to the book by 


“Ttis im 
The fight of man with sea 
and storm is endiered as tt never has been aa, before, and 
probably will never be rendered again cont, y Semen —Spectator. 
“Asan idyl of homely love and simple Revotens, we know 
nothing save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden’ that can re with the 
toasiang sweetness of the closing scenes of the book.”— 


thenceum 
“A free-spirited translation of a noble book.”—Jlustrated 
London News. 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTAN CE: A 


Novel ana A Facts. By Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 2 





the spell a: of a master hand. 


“M "Duffus Hardy's ingeni closely-written, and ex- 
tremely exciting story "4 thenarum: _ “se 

Tals novel will uocome a great favourite with the public, and 
not the less so from its being comprised in two volumes only.”— 


« The interest of the reader is roused in the first chapter, and 
is never allowed to flag. orang Sar. 


THE WHITE FAVOUR. By roy 4 
_, How Author of “The King’s Mail.” 3 Mane =" T+ 4 
irable es and one that may be 


UNCONVENTIONAL By Thomas 
nnete of the mest darting and. original no novels of the day.”— 
London: aanray LOW, 801 SON, § NR ARSTON, Mitton 
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THE UPPER AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 


PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


(PRIVATE) 











CONDUCTED BY JOHN YEATS, LL.D. &c. 





Pupils enter the Upper School on attaining their Fourteenth Year, or on proving themselves 
able to do the work of the Higher Classes. The terms in both Schools are moderate, and inclusive of 
Books, Stationery, and other charges, which often make the real very different from the apparent cost 
of Education.. | 


Every boy is, as far as possible, well grounded in English, French, and German, made to write 
a hand fit for business, and trained to be quick at accounts. The Continental Languages are taught 
by Native Masters, and spoken by them to the Pupils. Eminent special Teachers attend for Science 
and particular purposes. There are periodical Examinations, when suitable rewards are offered. 
Holidays are short, and the four divisions of the School year are equal. The Premises are large,: 
the Playground spacious, and the general accommodation superior. Peckham Rye Common is avail- 
able for Cricket, Football, &c. 


N.B.—As a rule, Pupils are not received or retained after the completion of their sixteenth year. 


A Prospectus, and Report of Examiners on every Pupil in the Schools, may be had on 
application ; also Testimonials from Lord Brougham and other eminent men. : 


TO THE MEMBERS OF COMMERCIAL HOUSES. 





GENTLEMEN, 


Employers frequently complain of the increased difficulty there is in finding youths who have been so brought up as 
to be useful in business. This may arise from the requirements of commerce being greater than formerly, or from the inadequacy of 
the provision made to meet those requirements—or perhaps from a union of the two causes. 


Instead of spending years in a workshop or a warehouse, and then going into “the office,” as was customary when 
apprenticeships were more in vogue, a youth now tries to save time to himself and trouble to his employers by remaining longer at 
school ; but he also hopes that his services will sooner hecome valuable, and a salary be sooner obtained. Of course, he is liable to 
disappointment, and his friends to loss ; yet neither Parents nor Employers can justly infer, as some have attempted to do, that 
instruction is nearly useless, and schooling unprofitable : rather should both correct mistakes made in the kind of information that 
has been sought, or the range to which it has been limited. The best educated youths are sure to be preferred, ultimately : 
competition is their security. 

Similar complaints were heard long ago upon the Continent ; hence the establishment of places like the public Trade School 
of Leipsic. Having witnessed the working of that Institution, and kindred ones during a residence of several years abroad, I opened 
a Private School in 1852 at Peckham, near London, for “ first-class business pursuits.” Besides instruction in our mother tongue, 
in writing and accounts, and more than common attention to modern languages, Object Lessons are given here by Chemists, Geologists, 
Botanists, and others, on the nature and use of many raw materials ;* Historical Lessons on the origin and progress of particular 
branches of national industry ; with Special Lessons on some of the applications of science, on remarkable inventions, on trade marts 
and trade routes,—on Real Knowledge, in short, of interest to the young, and valuable in a counting-house, though seldom obtained 
beforehand. ine 

Habits of order, punctuality, and despatch are carefully encouraged, or, if necessary, enforced. 


The School has been so far successful that for seven years past there have never been in it on an average fewer than 150 boys, 
day pupils and boarders—last year there were 200. Among them have been Dutch, French, German, Spanish, Italian, North and 
South American, East and West Indian, African, and Australian boys, and some from nearly all parts of the United Kingdom. 


The Pupils are classified, according to age and capacity, into three distinct departments—the Preparatory, the Middle, and the 
Upper. Sons of the opulent, from this latter have been sent by their relatives into large establishments, where they have uniformly 
given satisfaction ; but others, equally well educated, have had to wait for employment, through want of necessary introductions. 


On behalf of such youths, and for the convenience of employers also, allow me to ask the favour of an inspection of the School. 
The visits of strangers, particularly of foreigners, are always welcome. 


In May, 1863, one certificate of honour and two of merit were given to my Pupils at the Evening Classes, King’s College, for 
a knowledge of the principles of commerce. The highest distinctions for Drawings and Models have been awarded to Students of 


Art whose training began here. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 
Peckham, London, 8.E. 


* The School Collection, consisting of hundreds of specimens, was formed by P. L. Summonps, Esq., Editor of the Technologist, &c. 
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